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LEADING AMERICAN TEXT-BOOKS 


The following constitute a complete list of books for common schools. They are written by the leading educators of America; have all been 


prepared within the past three years, and represent the latest and best methods in teaching, and the acme of serviceable and attractive bookmaking. 


NATURAL GEOGRAPHIES 
By JACQuEs W. Repway, F.R.G.S., and RussELL HINMAN. Natural Ele- 
mentary Geography, $0.60; Natural Advanced Geography, $1.25. 


A study of the earth as the home of man. New and striking improvements in 
$ method. Topical treatment. Exercises in language work and composition. 
é Maps of corresponding divisions on same scale. Helpful, attractive pictures. 


BALDWIN’S READERS 
Eight books for eight grades ; also in five-book series. 


The most attractive readers ever published. The best literature; the best 
methods ; the best art. 


ECLECTIC SCHOOL READERS 


Over twenty volumes of fresh, attractive supplementary reading. Stories, classic 
tales, folk-lore, history, science. Profuse and beautiful illustrations. 


McMASTER’S SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 


people, told in fascinating style. $1.00. 


NATURAL COURSE IN MUSIC 
By RipLey and TAPPER. In Primer, Five Readers, and Charts. 
New method. Musical and literary selections of the highest quality. 


LYTE’S LANGUAGE SERIES 
By Prof. E. Oram Lyte, Ph.D. Elementary English, $0.35; Elements of 


Grammar and Composition, $0.50. 
A complete course. Simple, attractive, natural in method. 


OVERTON’S APPLIED PHYSIOLOGY 
By FRANK Overton, M.D. Primary, 30 cents; Intermediate, 50 cents; 


Advanced, 8o cents. 
Based on original researches. New and striking demonstrations. 


First and Second Books, each 18 cents; Third and Fourth Books, each 
20 cents. 
Spiral method. Abuadance of Problems and of oral work. 
RICE’S RATIONAL SPELLING BOOK 


By J. M. Rice, LL.D. 
Careful gradation. Precedence given to common words. Frequent reviews. 
Part I., 15 cents; Part II., 20 cents. 


MILNE’S MENTAL ARITHMETIC 
By Pres. WM. J. Mine, LL. D. 
A thorough, systematic drill-book. 35 cents. 


Largest number of the best books at the lowest prices. New books constantly issued to meet new demands in every 


department. Prices, circulars, specimen pages, and special information. on request. 


NEW YORK 
CINCINNATI 


By Prof. Jouwn BACH MCMASTER, 

Unequaled treatment of social, industrial, and political development of American 

CHICAGO 

a 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


BAIRD’S GRADED WORK IN ARITHIIETIC 


Correspondence cordially invited. 


BOSTON 
ATLANTA 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


A TIMELY BOOK. 


THE YOUNG AMERICAN 


A CIVIC READER. By Harry Pratt Jupson, LL.D., Head Professor of Political Science in 
the University of Chicago. Handsomely illustrated. Price, 48 cts. to the Borough Boards, 
New York, Oct. 29, 1897. 
I am sure that the work will be of great service in disseminating the knowledge of the rights and duties of citizens, 
and [ hope it will have, as it deserves to have, a very wide circulation.—Abram S. Hewitt (Ex-Mayor of N. Y. City). 
MonTPELIER, SEPT. 10, 1897. 
_ Should be pleased to see ‘‘ The Young American ”’ placed in every school in Vermont, forin matter and make-up it 
is unexcelled, and for inspiring the sentiments of — is surpassed by none. “The country ought to rise up and call 
you blessed for such a production.’’—Mason S. Stone, Superintendent of Education, State of Vermont. 
Strate Houssg, Oct. 11, 1897. 
A well-conceived and executed book for its purpose, and entitled to consideration in any plan tor school sup- 
plementary reading. — Frank A. Hill, Secretary Massachusetts Board of Education. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., * 


J. D. WILLIAMS, Acrt., 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. H. I. SMITH, AGr., 14 Ashburton Place, Boston, 


'To the Readers of the Journal of Education : 


Williams’ Choice Literature. } Grae" 
Price, $1.75 per Set. 


We hope you have seen them, and will use them. If not, you will be in the minority, as 
‘we are receiving orders for them every day from all sections of the country. The demand 
‘is great. Place your orders at once ; otherwise you may have to take something inferior. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 


New York. Philadelphia. Chicago. , Boston. 


N RESUMING SCHOOL DUTIES, ESTERBROOK pens will be found ready _——“—""Getrinencowsco?) 


refreshed by the holidays, the .. . 


for use, or should be. + 


The Vertical seem to have the preference, but we have pens suitable for all styles of writing. + +* + 


Ask your Stationer for them. «# 


26 John St., New York. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. Works, Camden, N. J. 


NEW : GOODS : FOR : NEW : DEMANDS 


Writing and Pencil Tablets 
(over 1,000 kinds). 


Composition and Exercise Books 
(in great variety ). 


Quincy Practice Papers. 
Acme Spelling Blanks. 
Drawing Tablets and Water-Color Blocks 


(cheap or fine). 


‘* We doubt not through the ages 


HAIRMEN OF SCHOOL COMMITTEES, SUPERINTENDENTS, and all who buy school 
supplies should write for samples and prices of our ACME SCHOOL PAPERS. . . . 


«« All experience is an arch 
Wherethrough gleams, 


One increasing purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widened 


.*. Our four-story factory affords unsurpassed manufacturing facilities . .. . 


Forever and forever, as we move, 


With the process of the suns.”” ° .. Our high-grade “Celtic Linen,” “ Onyx Bond,” “ Dresden Plate,” “ Peach Blow,” 


That untravelled world.”’ 


—‘Tannyson : “ Locksley Hall.” | Colonial’ (kid finish), etc. (tablets and papeteries), are exquisite for fine correspondence. — Tennyson: ‘‘ Ulysses.” 
ACME: STATIONERY : AND: PAPER : COMPANY 


BROOKLYN. 
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School Papers, 
School Supplies, 
Maps, Busy Work. 


$5.00 

Popular 

New York Excursion 
via the 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD 


Hudson River | 
and 

Fall River Lines 
October 6th 


Wanted, Teachers who are 


willing to devote a part of their spare 
time to soliciting orders for our edu- 
‘ational publications, to write us for 
particulars. 

We pay liberal cash commissions, 
and furnish all necessary supplies 
free of cost. 

Address AGENCY DEPT. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
3 Somerset St.. Boston, Mass. 


Every Teacher Needs One. 


We can now furnish, at the lowest cash price, all 
sizes of LAWTON & CO.’S 


Simplex Duplicator. 


They may be seen and tested at Rogm No. 5, or will 
“e sent by express on application to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, 
Romeresat Koston. 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY, 


352 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 


For Sale, 


The good-will and furniture of a Private School, 
tive miles from Boston. For particulars address 
&., 7 Daniels St.. 
Salem, Mass. 


Educators EDUCATION 


the oldest of the high-class educational magazines, 
as of great value to every progressive teacher. How- 
ever crowded with periodical literature your tables 
may be, you cannot afford to neglect the 


CAREFULLY PREPARED UTTERANCES 
Ablest Men and Women of this Great Professicn.. 


All articles printed in EDUCATION are strictly original. 


“T have a profound respect for the work thai you are 
doing for education by the publication ot your magazine.” 
—E. J. GOODWIN, Massachusetts. 

cannot do without it.””— J. L. HOLLINGSWORTH, 
Florida. 

*1 congratulate you onthe strong numbers of Epu- 
CATION you are getting out.” —Prof. JOSEPH V. COLLINS, 

Wisconsin. 

“No other educational paper attempts to cover 80 broad 

a field of thought.”—/rin. HERBERT L. WILBUR, Conn. 
We constantly receive such unsolicited testimo- 
nials from practical educators in all parts of the 
country. 
Subscription price, $3.00. Sample copy for six 2- 
cent stamps, Try it fora year, 
KASSON & PALMER, Publishers, 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, 


Any Subscriber 


of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION who 
would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent to a friend can be 
accommodated by sending us, on a 


postal card, the name and address to 
which he would like the paper sent. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St.. BRosotn. 


TIME MONEY. 
SAVE /J ®Y USING THE 


Union Pacific Railroad. 
BEST ROUTE TO AND FROM 
COLORADO, UTAH, CALIFORNIA, OREGON, 
WASHINGTON, IDAHO, and MONTANA. 


“The Overland Limited.’’ California in Three Days. 
Leaves Chicago 6.30 P.M. Daily for Pacific Coast Points. 


‘‘The Colorado Special.’’ One Night to Denver. 
Leaves Chicago 10.00 A.M. Daily: Arriving at Denver 1.30 P. M. 


For complete information concerning these magnificent trains and the Union Pacitie Railroad address 
R. TENBROECK, Gen’! Lastern Agent, W. MASSEY, 
287 Broadway, New York. New England Freight and Passenger Agent, 
5 State 8t,, Boston, Mass. 


E. DICKINSON, General Manager, 
Omaha, Neb. 


S. A. HUTCHISON, Ass’t Gen'l Pass’r Agt., 
EK. L LOMAX, Gen’'l Pass’r & Tkt. Agt., 


A GOOD THING! 
= A NEW BINDER 


FOR THE 
Journal of Education. 


Many of our subscribers have expressed a desire for 
an inexpensive Binder to keep the weekly issues of the 
or Epucarion in bouok form. We have at 
ast found just the Binder to meet their demand. 

The sides are made of heavy cream manila stock, with 
“JOURNAL OF EDUCATION” printed on front core ; 
cloth back, and will hold fifty numbers of the JouRNAL. 


Price only 35 cents, postpaid. 
OUR NEW BINDER 


Will be given /ree to any subscriber, new or renewal, 
sending us $2.50 for a year’s eubscription to the JOURNAL 
and 1§ cents ad \itional to cover cost uf postage and 
packing. Or it will be 

CIVEN FREE 
To any present subsc. iber sending us a mew six months 


| subscription to the JOURNAL, with $1.25 to pay for the 
—J same 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., . . . 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Che 
Boston Binder 


K| N RGAR N HO St, 
SCHOOL 

3 Hast 14th 8 

SUPPLIES New York. 


Send for new Catalogue. 


FOR VERTICAL WRITING 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


1045, VERTICULAR. 1046, VERTIGRAPH. 1047, MULTISCRIPT, 
The BEST QUALITY and MUST DURABLE, therefore LEAST EXPENSIVE. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS........ 91 John Street, New York. 


The 
Journal 


will be sent to new subscribers every week 
from Sept. 1, 1898, to Jan. 1, 1899, 


GENES 


Tell your friends of this liberal offer. Any present 
subscriber who will send us only five of these 50-cent trial 
subscriptions will have his own subscription advanced 
six months. 


Remainder of This Year Kree 


For only $2.50, new subscribers can have the JouRNAL 
or Epucation weekly from the time their order is received 
at this office until Jan. 1, 1900, provided reference is made 
to this offer. 


Published weekly, at $2.50 a year 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. | 


BOSTON 
3 Somerset Street 


CHICAGO 
203 Michigan Avenue 


‘‘One of the most helpful books on the subject published.’’— 
Super. Thomas M. Batuinr, Springfield, Mass. 


Nature Study 
Months. 


FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES, 


By A. C. BOYDEN, Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School. 


The purpose of this book is to suggest material according to each season, with 
a progressive adaptation to the first four grades. 

The seasonal changes form the thread running through all the phenomena, and 
the children are seeking, in their simple way, to find How Nature Works during 
the year, fitting all its life to the varying conditions. 

The object is not to teach science, but to indicate lines aiong which children 
can be started scienceward. Many scientific references are suggested for the 
benefit of teachers. 


A CAPITAL MANUAL FOR TEACHERS, 


‘Nature Study by Months seems to me to bea capital manual for teachers. Whatever 
Mr. Boyden does, he does thoroughly and well, and this little book is no exception.’’— 
HON, FRANK A. HILL, Secretary Massachusetts State Board of Education. 


BEST WORK YET WRITTEN. 

“Having thorouhgly acquainted myself with Mr. Boyden'’s work, and having ex- 
amined the book caretully, Ll can say most heartily that it isthe best work that has yet 
been written,.’’— CAROLYN D, Woop, Nature Supervisor, New Bedjord, Mass. 

The Manual lays out only such lessons as have actually been tried with 
classes of children in public schools. 


Boards. 120 pages. Illustrated. Price, 50 cents, postpaid. 


Liberal Discount for Introduction, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO, 


CHICAGO ; 203 Michigan Ave, BOSTON ; 3 Somerset Street. 


hy look and long to touch her lips, “What makes you always fair?” [ cry: 
wa Or steal one curl aAMONES the tresses But she says naught until | horde her 
Through which the Summer sunlight slips And then makes reply: 
suminer Dreezes slow CAaresses: \W just pure ‘Tory Soap, of course Sir |’ 


Copyright 1896, by The Procter &@ Gamble Oo., Cin’tL 
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Number 9. 


Journal of HKducation. 
A. E. WINSHIP, Sditor. 
Weekly, : $2.50 a year. 


CLUB RATES. 


In clubs of three or more, . . . . 
One renewal and one new subscription, 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 5.50 * 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time, 


AMERICAN THACHER (monthly), . . $1.00 a year 
Both papers to one address,  « « S800 * 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St. - - - - - Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN. 


Matt. 18:10. Take heed that ye despise not one of 
these little ones; for I say unto you, that in Heaven 
their angels do always behold the face of my Father 
which is in heaven. 


Ragged and dirty and saucy may be, 

Bern in a hovel or born over sea, 

Rebed in rich satin, or shabbily dressed, 
Treasures of love dwell in each little breast, 
Waiting to open: Seek, teacher, the key. 


Feet that shall soon lead, to-day may be led; 

Hands that shall govern are governed instead; 
Minds whose ripe powers the nation shall sway, 
Plastic, are taking your impress to-day; 

Train them aright,—they will rule when you’re dead. 


Boldly or shyly, glance out from young eyes, 

Souls that are needing a guide to the skies; 

Stretch out a helping hand, loving and strong, 

Teach them to choose the right, shunning the wrong; 
Lead thou the little ones, never despise. 


Builder whose workmanship never grows old, 
Souls are more precious than diamonds or gold. 
Yonder where time and change never are known, 
There with the shining ones close to the throne, 
Their angels do ever the Father behold. 

—E. C. H., in Public School Journal. 


Enter thy soul’s yast realm as sovereign lord, 
And, like that angel with the flaming sword, 
Wave off life’s clinging hands. Then chains will fall 
From the poor slave of self’s hard tyranny, 
And thou, a ripple rounded by the sea, 
In rapture lost be lapped within the All. 
—Mathilde Blind, 


Beyond the sun, beyond the furthest star, 
Shines still the land which poets still may win 
Whose poems are their lives—whose souls within 
Hold not in dread save Art’s high conscience-bar; 
Who have for muse a maiden free from scar—~ 
Who know how beauty dies at touch of sin; 
Who love mankind, vet having gods for kin, 
Breathe, in Life’s wood, zephyrs from climes afar. 
—William Watson, 


WHAT THEY SAY. 

PresipENT SCHURMAN: Knowledge is a continuous 
becoming; it has never attained —it is always on 
the way. 

J. L. Seaupina, Bishop of Peoria: Public edu- 
cation is a people's deliberate effort to form a nobler 
race of men. 


Gipbon: Every man who rises above the common 
level receives two educations; the first from his 
instructors, the second, the most personal and impor- 
tant, from himself. 


SuPERINTENDENT T. A. Morr, Richmond, Ind. : 
The open school, free to all and open to all, is the 
gateway to public intelligence, and the best security 
to the liberties of the people as citizens, and to the 
freedom of the state. 


James Freperick Hopkins, Boston: The tendency 
of the times is primarily toward a recognition that 
the creation and appreciation of and demand for 
beauty of form and color in material things is insep- 
arably united to the individual and social progress 
and development. 


Bensamin F. Morrison, Medford, Mass.; In 
colonial days the sanded floor served as a blackboard, 


and the same rod that struck terror to evil-doers made 
a good substitute for a crayon, a bit of birch bark or 
a broad chip made an excellent slate, and charcoal 
was as good as chalk. 


County SUPERINTENDENT JOHN TERHUNE, /Hacken- 
sack, N. J.: Get all the education you can. It is the 
safest investment, pays the highest interest, is most 
readily exchanged, never depreciates in value, never 
suffers from over-taxation, is never in danger of 
thieves, and never ends in a lawsuit to break the will 
after the owner's death. 


E, B. aston, 
Mass.: The books our boys and girls read, and the 
pictures they look upon, are strong elements that 
mould their plastic characters, A love for beautiful 
and elevating pictures, as well as a love for good 
books, should be the best gifts with which we should 
desire our children to be endowed. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


BY PROF, ERNST MACH, UNIVERSITY OF 


PRAGUE, 


I believe that the amount of matter necessary for a 
useful education, such as should be offered to all the 
pupils of a preparatory school, is very small. If I had 
the requisite influence, I should, in all composure, and 
fuliy convinced that 1 was doing what was best, first 
greatly curtail the amount of matter in both the classi- 
cal and scientific courses. I should cut down consid- 
erably the number of school hours and work done out- 
side the school. Learning and teaching are not 
routine office work that can be kept up mechanically 
for long periods. If our young men are not to enter 
the universities with blunted and impoverished minds, 
if they are not to leave in the preparatory schools their 
vital energy which they should there gather, great 
changes must be made. 

I know of nothing more terrible than the poor crea- 
tures who have learned too much. Instead of that 
sound, powerful judgment which would probably have 
grown up if they had learned nothing, their thoughts 
creep timidly and hypnotically after words, principles, 
and formulae constantly by the same paths. What 
they have acquired is a spider’s web of thoughts, too 
weak to furnish sure supports, but complicated enough 
to produce confusion. 

But how shall better methods of mathematical and 
scientific education be combined with the decrease of 
the subject matter of instruction? I think by aband- 
oning systematic instruction altogether, at least as far 
as that is required of all pupils. I see no reason what- 
ever that the graduates of our high schools and pre- 
paratory schools should be little philologists, and at 
the same time little mathematicians, physicists, and 
botanists. I see in the endeavor to attain this result, 
in which each instructor seeks for his own branch a 
place apart from the others, the main mistake of the 
whole system. 

Again, it is not at all necessary that all the matter 
that is offered in the schools should be learned. The 
best that we have learned, that which has remained 
with us for life. outlived the test of examination. 
How can the mind thrive when matter is heaped upon 
matter, and new materials piled constantly on old un- 
digested materials? A single philological, a single 
historical, a single mathematical, a single scientific 
branch, pursued as common subjects of instruction for 
all pupils, are sufficient to accomplish all that is neces- 
sary for the intellectual development. Uniforms are 
excellent for soldiers, but they will not fit heads. 
Charles V. learned this, and it should never be for- 
gotten. On the contrary, teachers and pupils both 
need considerable latitude if they are to yield good 


results, 


EFFECT OF SOCIAL IDEAS ON CHOICE 


OF OCCUPATION. 


BY EARL BARNES, 


During the past three months I have worked over 
a little more than 4,000 papers written by English 
children on punishment, property-sense, and future 
occupations. ‘The results show a developing social 
intelligence running parallel with, and generally very 
close to, that found in American children, but with 
one marked difference. It is a quality that cannot be 
expressed quantitatively, but can be seen and felt in 
my comparison of papers written by English and 
Amcrican children, ‘The life represented in these 
ienglish papers is much more organic than in the cor- 
responding papers from America. ‘The range of 
choice is less wide here, but there is a fullness of con- , 
tent in the social judgments which American papers 
lack. One may quarrel as much as he likes with the 
social distinctions that dominate all the life in Mng- 
iand, but he must admit that there is a very com- 
fortable and secure foundation for growth in the spirit 
of the following papers. 

‘These papers were written in a small mixed Board 
school, a common rural school, about a mile and a 
half from the North Norfolk coast, in response to the 
question: What do you want to do when you grow up? 
Whyt ‘lhe papers seem to me to have a very genuine 
and robust tone, and they give a very intimate glimpse 
into the real life of common English people. 

Boy 10 years.—When I leave school I should like to be a 
shoemaker because I like stitching the shoes for people be- 
cause I think that is a easy job to do and you get well paid for 
it and you have to do the stitches Neat and the soals have 

Boy 10 years.—When I grow up I should to be a butcher 
and I should like to learn with Charlie rannels Because it isnt 
very hard work there is a good deal of running about I shall 
have a good ride from stifkey to langhan 

Boy 10 years.—I should like to be a blacksmith when I grow 
up, and leave school because I like hammering the redhot 
irons, and Lam going to learn with Mr. Massingham at field- 
dalling and make horseshoes and shoeing horses and making 
others iron thing, and mending harrows and others iron thing. 
When I grow up to be a man 

Boy 10 years.—When I leave school I should like to bea 
Carpenter, because it is nice work, I should like to have a nice 
shop by myself, Because I like sawing wood and mending win- 
dows and making doors and shaving wood and painting doors 
When I grow up 

Boy 11 years.—When I grow up I would like to be a Car- 
penter. ‘The reason why I should like be a Carpenter because 
there is money to be earned by making things they have many 
tools. When I leave school I should like to learn to be a car- 
penter. I would like to hear the noise of the hammers and the 
sawing of the timbers but you must look out for your fingers 
for you might hurt one of them. ‘That is not dirty work. 
Carpenters are very claver in making things like carts, tables, 

Boy 12 years.—When I grow up I should like to be a sea- 
man in the British navy. The reason why I would like to be a 
sailor in the royal navy, is because the sailors receive a pen- 
sion, he is also well fed and well paid. A sailors life is a very 
happy one, if he only behaves himself. The officers are kind 
& generous to the sailors. Seaman in the royal navy have an 
opportunity of seeing great curiosities, as whales, sharks, & 
seals, etc. A boy or man or anybody who remains in a coun- 
try village sees nothing of a large town as London or Ports- 
mouth. A sailor in the British navy can see, if he likes Rome, 
Constantinople, Naples, & towns in the West & East Indies 
ete. etc. 

Boy 12 years. — When I grow up I should like to be an En- 
gineer. {Mechanics are called Engineers in England.| Why I 
should like to be an Engineer is because there is plenty of 
money to be earned by making engines the engines are very 
hard to make and it is very dirty I should like to hear the 
noise of the iron being hammered by the men some of the men 
work all the night and the others in the daytime. The men 
must be very careful in making the engines. 

Boy 11 years. —I should like to be a farmer when I grow up 
because I like keeping horses and other animals. 

Boy 11 years. — When I grow up I should like to be a sailor 
because their is little hard work to be done it is very nice work 
it is very nice to go right out to sea and sometimes you get sick 
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when you have not been out for a long while and I like going 
out on a ship and When you come out you go into the coast- 
guards after you have been in the Navy 6 years 
Girl 9 years. — When I grow up I should like to be a nurse- 
maid I can take the children out for a ride and wash and Dress 
the children and put them to bed and take them on the beach 
and play with them because I like children and mend the chil- 
drens clothes to attend to their wants I have a baby to see after 

itis nice easy work, to keep them Clean . 

Girl 11 years. — When I leave school I should like to go in 
the Post-oftice because that is nice clean work, and you are paid 
well, and do not have to work many hours of the day. It is 
nice interesting work serving out stamps and writing out money 
orders and sending telegraph messages after you have served 
there so long and done your duty you will get a pension. 

Girl 11 years. — When I leave School I should like to be a 
ladies-maid because it is very nice clean work and wait upon 
the lady take hot water to the door every morning for baths 
and brush the ladies hair and make the ladies dre-ses mend the 
Clothes get the ladies meales ready make the ladies bed black 
dress all the day white cap and black shoes 

Girl 11 years.—When I leave school I should like to be in a 
large gentlemans house where there is a lot of scrvants kept 
to keep me company, first I should like to be under the Cook 
so that she could learn me, then after she have learned me I 
could go and be cook in another place, because I like the cook- 
ing and the cook get more money than the other servants. 

And there is no dirty work to do 

Girl 12 years.—When I jeave school I should like to be a 
housemaid Why because it is nice clean work housemaid have 
to wear prints in the morning and take hot water for baths 
and make the beds sweep the bedrooms and dust them and 
clean the stoves. Afternoon have to wear Black dresses a 

white muslin apron white cap with two bands to hang down be- 
hind and clean the silver get the teatable ready for the Mis- 
tress & Master I Shou!d like 

Girl 10 years.—When I grow up I should like to be a school 
teacher, because it is nice clean work, and good wages. I like 
teaching very much, you have to have good learning and pass 
the seventh standard. After you have been doing your duty a 
little while you have to pass a scholar-ship and try to get to 
College. 

Girl 11 years.—When I grow up and leave school I shall be 
cook in a gentleman’s house and I would make pies and cakes 
and other good things besides I will couk potatoes and peas. 
Cooking is very hot work in the summer-time. But I will 
never marry for my wages will be good wages and I can save 
money. I shall have a large kitchen to be in and maids to wait 
upon me in the kitchen and I shall taste of all the things to see 
if they are all right and nice. There will be a kitchen maid to 
wait upon me if I want any dishes buttered or any thing out of 
the pantry I shall live in Norwich but not in London 


GENERAL SHAFTER’S LESSON, 


Ilere is a story that the Cleveland Leader proffers 
about General Shafter:— 
“Once when | was a boy at school—I wasn’t more 


~ than ten or eleven years old at the time—our teacher 


called up the class in mental] arithmetic and began 
putting questions, beginning with the pupil at the 
head of the row and going down toward the foot, un- 
til someone could give the correct answer. I stood 
somewhere near the middle and next below me was a 
boy who was three years older and considerably 
ahead of me in the various studies that we had. 

“How much are 13 and 9 and 8?” the teacher asked. 

“While one after another of the boys and girls 
ahead of me guessed and failed to get it right, I figured 
out what I thought the answer ought to be. The 
question had almost got to me when I heard the big 
boy just below ine whispering apparently to himself, 
but loud enough for me to hear, ‘twenty-nine, twenty- 
nine, twenty-nine.’ 

“Finally the pupil above me failed to answer cor- 
rectly, and then it was my turn. 

“*Well, Willie,’ said the teacher, ‘let’s see if you 
know the answer. Come, now, be prompt.’ 

“I cocked my head up proudly on one side, east a 
triumphant look at those who had ‘fallen down’ on the 
problem, and said so that everybody in the school- 
room could hear me:— 

“Twenty-nine! 

* “Next, how Inany are 13 and 9 and 8? 

““Aw! said the big boy below me, with a look of 
supreme contempt at the rest of us, ‘thirty!’ 

“That was what 
when the teache 

didn’t 


| had figured it to be myself, and 
r said ‘correct’ I wanted to fight. 
assault him, but I made up my mind 


right there and then to depend on my own judgment 
in the future, and ever since then when I have had 
anything to do and had figured out what I considered 
the best way to do it, [ have gone ahead, remember- 
ing, when people criticised or tried to throw me off 
the track, how that big boy made a fool of me in the 
mental arithmetic class.” 


HOW SHALL WE BEGIN? 


BY SARAH L, ARNOLD. 


The vacation days have flown on swift wing. 
Sepicmber brings us face to face with our work 
again. The sound of the school bell is heard in the 
land, and, obedient to its summons,—or in antici- 
pation of its eall,—the children gather from far and 
near, and xssemble, with noisy glee, about the school- 
room doors. From the 
mountains and from 
the sea, from the old 
homes in the quiet 
country, or from the 
fun of the picnic or the 
camp, the teachers 
have returned to— 
what? An _ irksome 
duty that cannot be 
escaped ? A hum- 
drum routine that 
must be followed? A 
tiresome drudgery 
whose recompense is 
the menthly payment of dollars too few? A burden- 
some restrain within four walls with noisy children, 
when outside are the trees and fields, the brooks and 
the pastures, the friends and the good times? No, 
ict to ihese. We look into the fresh young faces, 
bright with eager anticipation, and rejoice in our 
return to the work our hearts have chosen,—yes, in 
spite of the psychologies we will use the phrase. 
There is new enthusiasm in our new beginning, new 
love for the little ones, whose eyes look so trustfully 
into ours, new strength for carrying out our purpose 
to serve new hopes born of the rest and the good 
times, new Conseeration in our endeavors to lead the 
little feet in right paths. We have come back to our 
work renewed and reereated, 

Now let us take hold of hands and look forward a 
moment, before we begin. Let us pause before we 
reach the threshold to consider the work of these 
first days. “Ah,” says an enthusiastic teacher, “I 
helieve it isa good plan for me to stop and take 
breath. I need time to collect my senses before I 
plunge into the schoolroom.” We laugh at her 
merry speech, yet know the earnestness underneath. 
We cannol make a good beginning in our work if we 
rush from our vacation pleasures into our schoolroom 
duties. Our momentum carries us into the midst of 
problems for which we were not prepared, and in 
spite of our zeal, we must retrace our steps and begin 
over again. ‘There are many collisions in the first 
school weeks that might be averted by a few hours’ 
quiet thought before school opens. “I have learned 
that,” remarks Miss Worthey, who has taught in city 
schools many years, “I find that T gain time by los- 
ing it. I always give the last week of my vacation 
fo preparation for school. I engage my boarding 
place, get settled in it, unpack my trunk, put up my 
pictures, arrange my books, become accustomed to 
the ways of the house, visit my schoolroom, and 
make ready for my Monday’s work before Saturday 
night. ‘tl.en I can have a quiet Sunday and be sure 
of knowing my ground and being prepared for my 
work when Monday comes.” 

“Dear me,” responds a bright-faced teacher, just 
home from the mountains, “don’t you lose all your 
enthusiasm while you are going through that long 
process? What is the use of getting tired out before 
school begins?” 

“No, 1 don’t lose my enthusiasm,” replies Miss 
Worthey, wondering how she dares talk so much, but 
impelled by the earnest faces about her. “Don’t you 
see it is cuthusiasm that makes me do it? It doesn’t 
fizz as much on Monday morning, but it is ready for 
steady work. Of course, I am speaking of the way 
that is good for me. You may not need to convert 
your Pegasus into a work-horse, but I do.” 


A young teacher asks timidly,—“Will you please 
tell me just how you prepare your work for Monday? 
I am just beginning.” There the jesting stops for a 
little, for we are all interested in those who are “just 
beginning,” whose appeal is always for the “just 
how.” Miss Worthey forgets herself in the thought 
of her young friend, and one after another joins in 
the talk, adding the fruit of her experience. 

“You want to be acquainted with your schoolroom, 
--the way in and out, the windows, the closets, the 
desks, the seats. You need to know about the 
grounds, and the best way for the pupils to come in 
and go out.” 

“You must learn how many classes ‘you are to have, 
and what the children have done before your coming.” 

“You should know something of their homes and 
habits.” 

“You must have an inventory of your books and 
slates, your busy work material, your tools of all 
kinds ” 

“Tt will help you to have your programme planned, 
and to have occupation ready for them all in the 
beginning. Yes, and you need to be ‘your very best 
self that first day, for that day wins half the battle.” 

“You wll need to be your best self every day, but 
there is special need of strong fortifications the first 
day.” 

Strange how we all forget ourselves in trying to 
help the voung teacher. One helps her to outline 
her programe, one plans her busy work, another 
suggests the method she has found helpful, and | 
hear another whisper,—‘“Of all things, don’t worry. 
Only do yeur very best every day, and be sure you 
will learn to do better to-morrow. You will succeed. 
We all have traveled that way.” 

Oh the magic in taking hold of hands! We are 
all the more earnest in our work because we are 
working together. And the young teacher forgets to 
be afraid as she listens to the helpful words of her 
fetlow-workers. 

Some one is saying,—“I think we should prepare 
carefully for our work, yet, after all, the details are 
of least importance. Whether we begin well or ill 
depends upon our ideals.” 

We urge her to go on, and she continues,—with 
come hesitetion,--“l mean so much that my words 
secin to express little. 

“I believe that the method, the mechanism, the 
detail of our work shapes itself in accordance with 
our highest ideal. We aim to help the child to in- 
dustry. Immediately we find something for him to 
do. ‘That’s busy work, if you please. We want 
skilled industry, so we select the work best adapted 
fo teaching skill. We aim to lead him to emphasize 
the thought in the reading lesson and we will not 
chattcr about diaeritical marks. We long to see him 
noble and true and gentle, and straightway our dis- 
cipline harmonizes with our ideal. We grow toward 
ihe thing we love and the thing we seek, we reach 
the end for which we strive. Preparation for the 
day is ampertant, but our whole work will be deter- 
mined Ly our ideals.” 

“If you come to that,” some one suggests,—‘“‘our 
whole life is a preparation for our work, for our life 
is spent in growing ideals.” 

We all assent to her thought,—recognizing it in 
spite cf her feeble expression. That thought lifts 
the work abeve the daily routine,—the programme, 
the outline,-and we are ready to hear a_ teacher 
whose serene face and white hair tell of long experi- 
ence, when she leans forward to say, “’Tis the spirit 
that gives life. ‘In what spirit am I working?’ is 
the first question. The ideals must grow if the spirit 
is right.” 

The young teacher is listening eagerly. “How 
would you answer?” she asks earnestly. 

“There is only one spirit, the spirit of loving 
service, which we would desire,” the serene voice 
replies. “We are filled with love for the children, 
then we must serve them, and our longing to serve 
causes us tc study the best means. Our ideals be- 
come higher as we study; our daily experience in- 
creases our love, lifts our ideals, confirms our knowl- 
edge. Yet all the time we are doing but one thing, 
—loving the children —and so speaking the truth 
in love.” The young teacher feels, though she does 
not quite understand. The older ones know that 
they, too, are just beginning. They have learned 
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enough to know that there is much more to learn, 
and the child spirit of humility is with them all as 
they turn io their work. 

“We shall do better work because we are working 
together,” we say to one another. “We cannot for- 
get that we are taking hold of hands.” 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO COLLEGE 
FOR TEACHERS. 

Mrs. Emmons Blaine’s gift of $25,000 for a college 
for teachers in Chicago has been utilized by the choice 
of Professor Edmund J. James as dean. This is a 
fortunate selection. Professor James has every 


“scholarly and administrative qualification for the lead- 


ership of such an institution. 1. W. Howerth is reg- 
istrar, It is to be opened October 1, and will be in 
session till April 1. It is the only case of the kind in 
which the plans have all been adapted to the teachers 
in service. The daily sessions will be from 4 to 6 
p.in., and from 7.50 to 9.50 p.im., while the Saturday 
sessions will be from 8.30 to 12.30. Thus will it be 
possible for teachers in service to get a very substantial 
course of professional and scholarly training. No 
teacher is expected to take more than two two-hour 
courses a week. This makes it possible for a teacher 
to get twenty-four two-hour sessions in a course, and 
thirty-six such courses will give a full college degree. 
The fees are to be the same as in the college, $5 for 
matriculation, and $20 for each full course. To those 
who are actually engaged in teaching there is a sub- 
stantial reduction, amounting to twenty-five per cent. 

All persons actually teaching in the public schools 
of Chicago or vicinity who have completed a full four 
vears’ course in any of the public high schools of Chi- 
cago, or schools of equal rank, will be admitted as 


regular students without examination, All persons 


other than teachers in the public schools of Chicago 
or vicinity who desire to avail themselves of the privi- 
leges of the teachers’ college will be admitted as regu- 
lar students upon passing the examination required 
hy the university for admission to the junior colleges. 
Those who do not desire to enter as regular, but as 
special or unclassified students, will be admitted to 
any course upon satisfying the examiner that they 
are qualified to pursue the course with profit. Each 
student in the college for teachers must register for 
at least one major. 

The faculty includes: W. R. Harper, E. J. James, 
John M. Coulter, H. P. Judson, A. W. Small, B.S. 
Terry, John Dewey, R. D. Salisbury, F. F. Abbott, 
Julia Bulkley, W. D. MacClintock, J. H. Tufts, 
C. Zueblin, Myra Reynolds, K. Sparks, G. C. How- 
land, J. W. A. Young, W. Hill, W. B. Owen, Robert 
Herrick, S. H. Clark, R. de Poyen-Bellisle, T. L. Neff, 
I}. KE. Slaught, O. L. Triggs, 1. W. Howerth, A. W. 
Moore, C. R. Mann, C. J. Chamberlin, IH. B. Almstedt, 
W. Seidenadel. 


SANON NAMES OF MONTHS. 


The following is a list of names said to have been 
viven to the months by the Saxons:— 

January: Wolf-month, because of danger of being 
devoured by wolves. 

February: Sprout-kail (or cabbage). 

March: Lent-month. “Lent” or “Lenz,” an old 
German word for spring. 

April: Easter or Oster-month. 

May: Tri-milki. In this month milked cows three 
times a day. 

June: Weid-month or Pasture-month. 

July: Hay-month. 

August: Barn-month. Filled the barns with corn. 

September: Barley-month: either barley-harvest or 
brewing month. 

October: Wine-month. Making of wine. 

November: Windy-month. 

December: Winter-month, or Holy-month, in honor 
of Christmas.—Dodge’s “Outlines and Topics in 
english History.” 


SUGGESTIONS FOR A 
MANUAL 


COURSE IN 
TRAINING IN ELEMEN. 
TARY SCHOOLS. 


BY KATILARINE ROLSTON FISHER, 


Although the value of manual training based on 
educational principles is now generally acknowledged, 
its organization and administration still present a seri- 
ous problem. 

The recognition of the philosophy of the kinder- 
garten as the foundation of the ideal education has 
been a powerful factor in the progress of manual train- 
ing. 

This progress really dates from the introduction of 
wood and iron working into the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, in the adaptation of which to high 
school needs the first step was taken toward the 
manual training high school of to-day. 

But between the kindergarten and the thoroughly 
equipped manual training high school there is a perio | 
for which no systematic provision has yet been made. 
It is true that in the schools of progressive communi- 
ties some form of manual training is usually to be 
found, and a few schools and school systems—for ex- 
ample, the workingmen’s school of New York City, 
the public schools of Washington, and the Froebel 
Academy of Brooklyn—have adopted, in connection 
with the ordinary studies, some rational system of 


R. C. BARRETT, 
State Superintendent, lowa, 


manual exercises, extending from the first to the 
eighth grades. 

All this is encouraging, but there seems to be, on 
the part of the most enthusiastic advocates of the 
work, even, a lack of appreciation of one thing; 
namely, that manual training is not merely an im- 
provement on a system already offering the essentials 
of a good education, nor an independent system which 
nay or may not be adopted in connection with the old 
order of things, but it is an organic part of a complete 
education, and should, therefore, be incorporated 
with the course of study, not merely attached to it. 

The starting of the work with the establishment of 
manual training high schools for boys, and courses of 
domestic science in the upper grammar grades for 
virls, has been inimical to its normal evolution. The 
necessity for introducing an untried form of work ex- 
perimentally in a single grade, also the short-sighted 
policy of inaugurating reforms in upper grades, where, 
on account of the fewer number of pupils, it could be 
done at less expense, have helped to produce present 
unsatisfactory conditions. 

At first, too, there was a tendency to take into the 
schools any useful industry; housework, knitting, 
carpentry, and a host of other forms of labor were 
accepted as manual training. Soon it began to be 
seon that from all these arts, handicrafts, and occupa- 
tions a few types must be selected and presented by an 


able teacher to make the work truly educational. 


This is a great gain. But equally important consid- 
erations are often overlooked to-day. 

It is decided in a certain town that, in order to 
keep up with the times, manual training must be put 
into the schools. Perhaps an expensive manual train- 
ing high school is established and equipped for the 
benefit of an insignificant fraction of the school popu- 
lation at the least impressible age, while the crowded 
classrooms of the primary department remain una- 
ware of the new light. © Or perhaps some form of 
manual training, doubtless excellent in itself, is “put 
in,” wedged, one might say, into the already over-full 
programme of some upper grade or grades, where it 
stands isolated from the rest of the curriculum, with 
nothing leading up to it in the grade below, nothing 
to which it leads in the grade above. 

Now, as manual training in its broadest sense in- 
cludes all methods of mind-training which bring the 
pupils’ activities to bear direetly upon the educational 
material, without the medium of verbal language, it 
follows that no distinet line can be drawn between 
manual and other forms of training. 

For convenience, the various forms of manual train- 


ing may be grouped under the following heads: 1, 


Form and color study; 2, handwork; 3, laboratory 
work; 4, applied science. Form and color study in- 
clude all forms of art not primarily decorative and the 
Handwork includes 
the kindergarten occupations, sewing, applied art, and 


use of the kindergarten gifts. 


wood and iron working. Laboratory work includes 
not only the usual experiments in natural science, but 
all systematic observation of natural phenomena. 
Applied science is represented by mechanical drawing, 
surveying, and certain processes of shopwork. Con- 
crete number work, weighing and measuring, and the 
werk carried on in kitchen laboratories are at once 
laboratory work and applied science. 

The chief functions of manual training seem to be 
(1) to give opportunity for self-expression; (2) to 
stimulate the creative power; (3) to relate the pupil 
to the material world by cultivating the senses through 
which he perceives it; and (4) to the mind-world by 
allowing him to repeat the elements of race experi- 
ence, — These are natural attainments to which the 
child’s instinct and environment would to a certain 
extent lead him. The measure of the value of any 
class or of any single form of manual training is its 
ability to assist him in these directions. 

Since the pupil’s faculties develop simultaneously, 
provision for the cultivation of all must be made from 
the beginning; since their rate of development varies, 
this provision must be amplest at the period of most 
rapid growth. 

During the kindergarten age, and for two or three 
vears thereafter, every means and opportunity should 
he given for the development of the creative and ex- 
pressive powers. Great care must.be taken to exclude 
occupations requiring fine muscular co-ordination or 
close application of the eyes; such work at this age 
may do permanent injury to the nerves as well as the 
muscles, 

rom the ninth to the twelfth year, during which 
time, aecording to Dr. G. Stanley Hall, the curve of 
arithmetic makes no rise, is a promising period for 
manual training proper, or handwork. 

Drawing, the earliest form of written language, and 
in some respects the best, is to be encouraged from the 
heginning, no fine lines being permitted, however. 
The drawing teacher at the workingmen’s school pro- 
vides crayon such as is used in marking packing boxes 
for the use of the little children. 

At first, in handwork and in form and color study 
the imagination is allowed full play. Suggestion 
rather than direction, analogy rather than likeness 
is the aim. With this idea the child is taught to 
weave paper, not cloth, lay tablets, not mosaic, having 
presented to him the elementary principles of indus- 
try, not the modifications of these principles which 
come out of man’s efforts to supply his needs. Thus 
the child discovers the properties of matter and ex- 
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periences the activities of human life, the imitation 
which accompanies these experiences never being 
allowed to become an end in itself. 

The plastic clay, the movable blocks, tablets, and 
rings, and any material which may be repeatedly re- 
arranged are well fitted to embody the rapidly chang- 
ing thought of the child, and at the same time stimu- 
late the mind to further activity. Materials produc- 
ing a permanent result have greater value when skill 
in expression is made a test of development. 

It is probable that before long a reconstruction of 
the gifts, much desired by progressive kindergartners, 
will take place. The new gifts recently designed by 
Miss Glidden of Pratt Institute are based on ideas 
which Froebel was working out at the time of his 
death. Tntended for children just beyond the kinder- 
varten, these gifts will be a subordinate means of 
bringing about the union of the kindergarten and the 
primary school, a result which can only be accom- 
plished by carrying Froebellian principles into the 
schools. 

Tt is a waste of time to keep children on kindergar- 
ten occupations after the first vear of school. Simple 
embroidery is the step between sewing cards and real 
sewing. 

Sensible methods of nature study, involving as 
much field work as possible, are already in vogue, and 
the presence of plants and pets in the schoolroom is 
one of the most cheering signs of the times. | Such 
schools have already joined hands with the kinder- 
garten. Successful correlation of the nature study, 
with reading and drawing at least, is not uncommon; 
and through nature study and geography we hope to 
see sewing, wood-working, and cookery related to each 
other and to every part of the school course. 

This question of unification is in a promising state 
of agitation in some places, of progress in others. 
Here, too, the kindergarten leads the way. A close 
connection naturally exists between the new branches 
It only needs to be recognized to give 
One needs the help of the other, 


and the old. 
the whole new life. 
and sorely. Something is wrong with the teaching of 
arithmetic when girls who have studied fractions find 
it difficult to measure two-thirds of a cup of flour, On 
the other hand, if the study of foods, of the manufac- 
ture of the cotton they make into garments, of the 
woods they chisel and plane, does not send the chil- 
dren to their geography lessons with new interest, 
something is wrong with manual training. 

In a series of lectures recently delivered, Dr. Hodge 
of Clark University advocated making the study of 
nature in the public schools a study of life-processes, 
and particularly of the relation of the life-processes of 
animals and plants to man’s welfare. ‘The idea is 
extremely suggestive, and has the obvious advantage 
of unifying, by its emphasis on a single aspect, all the 
science study. Besides the benefit to commercial and 
agricultural interests which Dr. Hodge believes will 
result from such teaching, the connection between the 
study of plants and animals used for food, and the 
preparation of the food itself; between the s lk-worm’s 
product or the cotton plant, and the fabric from whieh 
the child makes a garment, will be impressed on the 
mind, 

To take up the subject of handwork again, it is in- 
teresting to note the tendency, plainly evident at Pratt 
Institute, to require in the joinery course fewer ele- 
ments of construction and more finished articles. In 
other words, the finished article, instead of being 
merely an illustration of principles learned, is regarded 
This 


change is, of course, based on pedagogical considera- 


is a project to which the practice work leads. 


tions. 

R. Richards 

of Pratt Institute claims that knife work in thin and 

thick Wood is hest suited: and also that it meets the 


For bovs under twelve vears of age C. 


three requirements of space, equipment, and acdiminis- 
tration better than 
thy 


any similar system, as it is taught 
regular teacher in the regular classroom, and 
requires few, simple, and inexpensive tools. Indeed, 


in judging the merits of any form of manual training 
it is well to bear in mind that the fewer tools the bet- 
ter, and that the hand is the best tool of all. This 
knife work would easily lend itself to Dr. Hall’s de- 
lighiful suggestion, that the children of the lower 
erammar grades should make toys. 

An important difference between iron and wood 
working on one hand, and sewing and cookery on the 
other, is worthy of notice. The latter industries are 
still carried on in the home; the former are not. The 
products of the domestic work have a direct influence 
upon the welfare of the family not exerted by the 
other. Although the product of the pupil’s hands 
should never be judged in the light of its market 
value, nor in most cases by its intrinsic usefulness, 
there is under present unideal conditions some reason 
to make immediate practical value a larger factor in 
the domestic than in the shop work. 

This close relation to home interests gives cookery 
a high moral value. Many an instance might be cited 
to prove this. As hand work it is excelled by every 
other recognized form of manual training; as labora- 
tory work it is especially weak for two reasons: First, 
heeause the principles underlying its processes are, 
to a great extent, masked by conditions necessary to 
the preparation of a palatable and nutritious dish, but 
not necessary to the physical or chemical change tak- 
ing place; second, because no system of cookery, how- 
ever “scientific,” has been able to avoid an element of 
uncertainty as to results. As applied science cookery 
is invaluable, but requires knowledge, training, and 
reasoning powers, not possessed by pupils under the 
high school age. This is not intended to imply that 
cookery has no place in the grammar school. — It 
should be there by all means, if for no other reason 
than that the girls who will not reach the high school 
should not lose the benefit of its moral influence. 
The writer’s experience indicates that at the age of ten 
or twelve the girls are more susceptible to this influ- 
ence than they are later. ‘To a limited extent, cook- 
ery may serve as laboratory work even at this age, and, 
of course, has some value as hand-training. 

Together with sewing, however, it suffers from the 
lack of a resistant material. 

Mrs. I. H. Richards of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, in answer to an inquiry, gives her 
opinion as follows:— 

“1 think that wood-working is at present the 
hest developed substitute for the stress and strain of 
life, but Lam hardly ready to say that it is the only 
one, Personally, 1 should put the girls with the boys 
at first, as giving them something of known value; 
but | shall not cease to search for the thread which 
shall lead to the same development of character in the 
daily occupations of women, partly because they will 
learn more about them if they come to them from the 
educational side. IT think that sewing and cutting 
and the drafting of patterns can be made far more 
educational than it is at present. . Itisa 
hobby of mine that girls and boys are simply human 
animals until they are ten or eleven years of age, and 
should be treated precisely alike if they are to make 
the best men and women afterward. Later they have 
each their special work, and their education must in 
part be differentiated, but not wholly. Until cooking 
is taught as illustrating the science of food and nutri- 
tion, and not as a trade by itself, wood-working is an 
excellent thing for girls.” 

Nor will it cease to be an excellent thing when do- 
mestic science and domestic art shall be ideally taught; 
for there is an accuracy necessary to the making of a 
dovetailed joint not to be gained by folding a mitred 
corner or a gusset. On the other hand, neatness and 
a delicate touch, not invariably innate in a boy, are 
In 


fact, psychology and experience are both on the side 


cultivated by sewing as by almost nothing else. 


of giving the boy and girl alike the elements of what- 
ever type-forms of-activity are of value to either. 
Specialization comes later. ‘To the argument that 
sewing is useless to a boy and carpentry to a girl, we 


reply that what the pupil is less likely to learn for 
himself or herself there is the greater need for teach- 
ing. If it is objected that the boys will be unwilling 
to cook and sew, the proud little fellows who take 
pleasure in both can answer for themselves; and the 
wistful eyes of those who want to and are not allowed 
to, testify to the same purpose. 

From Tome Institute, Maryland, comes the report 
that the boys of that school sew better than the girls, 
and that the girls out-do their brothers at the bench. 

The limits of space prevent the working out of 
such a course as has been suggested in this paper. 
Its most urgent appeal is for manual training in the 
primary and lower grammar grades. And in intro- 
ducing any branch of manual training, let it be so 
carefully adjusted in all its relations, that it may form 
a nucleus from which other similar work may grow, 

It is not what shall be taught, but how it shall be 
taught and, above all, te whom, that is important. 
And because manual training appeals so direetly and 
forcibly to the pupil, its failure is exceptionally bad 
on which years have been 


b 


in effect. “Samplers” 
spent; drawings which made our eyes and fingers ache 
in sympathy for the young eyes and muscles that had 
been strained in producing them; joints which con- 
strained the beholder to believe that the boys who 
put them together would have spent their time better 
in splitting kindling:—all these things and others 
equally disheartening we have seen. 

Still the work grows year by year in quality as well 
as in quantity, as its promotors gain understanding; 
so that we may soon expect to see no more manual 
training “put in.” It must be a branch, not a graft, 
to bear the fruit we look for; and the school system 
which cannot put forth a branch of this sort needs 
attention at its root. 


| Commercial and Industrial Geography. ** 


BY ALBERT E, WINSIIP. 


CULINARY DELICACIES. 


IRISU MOSS. 

“Trish Moss,” from which “blane mange” is made, 
is a seaweed founc along the rocky Atlantic coasts of 
Kurope and America. Ireland’s outer 
coast makes a large yield, but the great supply is near 
the Minot’s ledge light off the Massachusetts coast, 
where there is gathered half a million pounds a year. 

It is styled “Irish moss” because a Dublin physi- 
cian in 1831 intryeduced it to the English and German 
medical profession. He called it “Carrgeen,” or “rock 
moss,” but the trade has always called it “Trish moss.” 
He made a medicinal claim which has never been gen- 
erally recognized, but it became popular as a culinary 
delicacy. 

It is found on the rocks at low tide in little fan-like 
segments, usually a deep purple hue, from two to four 
inches tall. As dried in the sun it becomes white, 
shrunken, and hcrny. When the housewife is ready to 
use it she soaks if in cold water, when it swells to its 
original size. When boiled in twenty or thirty times 
its weight of water for a few minutes it has a con- 
sistency which causes it to solidify in cooling to a 
palatable Zelly. 


rock-bound 


ICELAND MOSS. 


“Teeland moss,” from which the finest quality of 
gelatine is made, is much like the Irish moss in many 
of its characteristic, but is of a better quality for food, 
growing in higher latitudes, rarely below Greenland, 
Spitzbergen, Siberia, Scandinavia, and Iceland. — It is 
not a seaweed, but grows on the mountains, sometimes 
to the height of 10,000 feet and even down to the 
plains. 

The little lichen is an erect plant, about four inches 
high, with branching, fringed lobes. It is gathered 
and dried into a light, harsh, springy substance, which 
will much and and 
cartilaginous. 

Iceland moss was early and superstitiously believed 
to have high medicinal value, and for 150 years it has 


ahsorb water become soft 
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been universally recognized as a serviceable medicine. 
It is chiefly uscd, however, as a culinary delicacy. 

Koiling waiter extracts from Iceland moss as much 
as seventy per cent. of its starch, which gelatinizes on 
cooling. It makes when flavored a delicious prepara- 
tion for dessert. 

Iceland mess is never exported from Teeland, and is 
not used by the Icelanders except in case of threatened 
famine. The chief source of supply is Sweden, 
Switzerland, and Spain. 


CARLYLE’S ESSAY ON BURNS.—(11) 


BY LYMAN K. LEE, 


[College English for 1898 and 1899.] 

24. What things show his poetic nature? 

25. What things show his sympathy with mankind? 

26. What other qualities belong to his character? — 

27. What is said of his bearing? 

28. How does Carlyle characterize him? 

29. Repeat the quotation. 

30. How soon did Carlyle say another like him might 
be expected ? 

31. Why are not Burns’ writings to be judged by the 
strict rules of art? 

32. Why must his poems contain some sort of enduring 
quality? 

33. What is the rare excellence of his works? 

34. What is the grand secret for finding and retaining 
readers? 

35. What credit is to be given Burns in connection 
with this principle? 

35. What two things are fatal to the writer? 

37. What do these produce? 

38. What is said of the freedom of great poets from 
this vice? 

39. Tilustrate with reference to Byron. 

40. What does Carlyle say of Byron’s ‘‘Don Juan’’? 

41. What is said of Burns in his successes and his 
failures? 

42. To which of Burns’ works cannot the praise of sin- 
cerity be given? 

43. What excuses had Burns for the exaggeration cf 
some of these? 

44. What is said of his epistolary style in writing to his 
friends? 

45, Where did Burns obtain the subjects of his poems? 

46. Where does the ordinary poet seek his? 

17. Why does Homer interest us now? 

48, Why does not the true poet need to look far for a 
subject? 

49. A poet of whose making was Burns? 

50. What external conditions are sometimes said to be 
necessary to a poet? 

D1. What dces Carlyle show to be true of every genius ? 

52. Is it workman or material that is lacking? 


THE BLUE FLAG. 


The flower which is so familiar to us under the name 
of “Blue Flag” belongs not as is commonly sup- 
posed to the Lily family, but to the closely allied 
family, Iridaceae. The botanical name of the 
flower is Iris versicolor, which is changed to Iris 
prismatic in a slightly different species. ‘The word 
“Tris” comes to us from the Greek, and signifies rain- 
bow; the specific term, “versicolor,” denotes the 
possession of many colors, and “prismatica” recalls 
the thought of the action of the prism upon light. I 
wonder how many colors you can find in the flower! 
Are all of the colors of the rainbow present? Why 
should the flower be called “Blue Flag’? The 
French have called the species of this flower in their 
country “Fleur-de-Lis,” meaning the flower of the 
lily. Try now and state for me the peculiar bearing 
of each term. 

Before we begin the study of the flower T want you 
to hear what our beloved poet, Longfellow, has said 
about it. IT will not quote all of his poem, but [am 
sure that you will want to hear it all. This is what 
he says:— 

‘Born in the purple, born to joy and pleasance, 

Thou dost not t \il nor spin, 

But makest glad and radiant with thy presence 
The meadow and the lin. 

The wind blows and uplifts thy drooping banner, 
And round thee throng and run 

The rushes, the green yeomen of thy manor, 
The outlaws of the sun, 


The burnished dragon fly is thy attendant, 
And tilts against the field, 

And down the listed sunbeam rides resplendent, 
With steel-tlue mail and shield.” 

What does the poet mean when he says, “Born in 
the purple,” “uplifis thy drooping banner,” “green 
yeomen of thy manor,” “outlaws of the sun,” “tilts 
against the field,’ and “down the listed sunbeam 
rides.” 

Do you not think that the acre or two of swampy 
ground down by the stream where these flowers were 
gathered forms a beautiful picture in June or in late 
September or October, the months when the Iris is 
in full bloom? Ilow many of these boys have ever 
dug the root? In times past when doctors were not 
at hand every careful heusewife laid in a fali supply 
of “flag-root,” as she called it, for medicinal purposes. 
The boys, then, certainly knew something about this 
root. Did you know that now it can be obtained in 
root form at almost every drug store? Here it is—a 
stout, uneven, irregularly branched root-stock. 

Let us now look at the leaves. Of what do they 
remind you? Yes, I think sword-blade expresses it 
very well. Are they very like the ordinary leaf; for 
instance, the leaf of the apple? Tfere are the two, 
side by side, that you may distinguish clearly these 
points of difference:— 

1. The apple leaf in its natutal growth presents 


Root stock — Rquctant weaves 


one flat surface to the sun, while in the “flag” the 
apex of the leaf extends upward. 

2. If you look closely, you will find the upper and 
the lower surfaces of the apple leaf to be very unlike. 
Describe the differences as you see them. [xamine 
the two surfaces of the “flag” leaf. 

the ground, are so peculiarly arranged in reference to 
each other that a definite term is used to describe 
them. They are said to be “equitant,” because each 
leaf, “like a fearless rider,” sits astride of the leaf just 
above it. Go to your dictionary now and trace the 
origin of this word, equitant. 


Iris 


4. You will note that the ordinary leaf-blade 
after issuing from the bud unfolds itself and presents 
a flat surface to the sun, while in the “flag” the halves 
are folded one upon the other, and even are blended 
toward the apex. 

What is the shape of the stem? solid or hollow? 
pitts or fibrous? Does the stem branch? does it 
bear leaves? The pair of leayes at the joint from 


which the flower arises are called “bracts.” Do the 
flowers arise singly or in clusters from this joint? 

In the poem from which I have quoted I find this 
line, “Beautiful lily, dwelling by still rivers.” 
You observe that the poet gives it the name. lily, 
which really does not belong to it. In the study of 
the flower we will put a lily beside it, that we may for 
ourselves discover the differences that have caused 
the one to be placed in the Iris family and the other 
in the Lily family. Every flower has a ground plan; 
that is, we will find a certain number running througk- 
out the various organs of the flower. In the butter- 
cup, which has five sepals and tive petals, we say that 
the ground plan is five. Count the sepals, petals, sta- 
mens, ete., on each of these and verify the plan, 
Which in both is three-merous. In the lily you find 
the three sepals and the three petals very much alike, 
three without and three within. These may all be 
termed sepals or petals. In the Iris the two circles 
are very different, both as to shape and manner of 
growth, one, the outer, curving downward, and the 
inner circle gracefully upward. The lily has six sta- 
mens in two rows of three each, as can be shown by 
the fact that one cirele matures and discharges its 
pollen before the other, he iris has but three sta- 
mens. ‘The pistil of the lily has a_ three-parted 
stigma. At first sight we might say that the iris has 
no pistil, but the three-parted petaloid structure 
which we find in its centre is the pistil consolidated 
with the other row of stamens which were so plainly 
seen in the lily. 

The prominent ovary of the iris is found beneath 
the floral envelopes. In the late fall it opens up into 
three chambers, that its seed may be scattered. 


Deed-vessel Shut Qben Cross sect 


Doubtless these boys know something about the un- 
ripe seed-vessel. Tlave any of you ever tried to wrap 
it with the long leaf that you might by a sudden jerk 
hurl the missile far into the air, just as the stone is 
sent whirling from. the sling? When November’s 


3. The leaves of the “flag,” as they come from® paw winds sweep the scattering flakes of snow over 


meadow and lin, these ripened ovaries make dreary 
music, caused by the vibration of the thin partition 
walls. Even when winter’s snows lie deep these 
wind-swept reeds whistle and moan, whistle and moan 
to us of the past. What is it that they seem to say 


to us? 


REQUIREMENTS IN ENGLISH. 


The books required to be read for admission to 


American colleges are as follows:—- 


BOOKS PRESCRIBED FOR THE 1898 EXAMINA- 
TIONS. 
FOR READING. 

Milton’s Paradise Lost. Books I. and Il. Edited, with 
introduction and notes, by Edward Everett Hale, Jr., 
Ph.D., Professor of Rhetoric and Logie in Union Col- 
lege; member of the Conference on English of the Na- 
tional Committee of Ten. With Portrait of Milton. 
Price, 50 cents. 

Pope’s Homer’s Iliad. Books I., VI., XXII, and XXIV. 
Edited, with introduction and notes, by William H. 
Maxwell, A. M., Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and Percival Chubb, Instructor in 
English, Manual Training High School, Brooklyn. 
With portrait of Pope. Price, 60 cents. 

The Sir Roger de Coverley Papers, from “The Spectator.” 
Edited, with introduction and notes, by D. O. 8S. Lowell, 
A. M., of the Roxbury Latin School, Roxbury, Mass. 
With Portrait of Addison. Price, 60 cents. 

Goldsmith’s The Vicar of Wakefield. Edited, with intro- 
duction and notes, by Mary A. Jordan, A. M., Professor 
of Rhetoric and Old English in Smith College. With 
Portrait of Goldsmith. Price, 75 cents. 

Coleridge’s The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. Edited, 
with introduction and notes, by Herbert Bates, A. B., 
formerly Instructor in English in the University of Ne- 
braska. With Portrait of Coleridge, Price, 45 cents. 


{Continuedfon page 162.) 
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Teach musie whether it is on the programme or not. 
‘ 


Rates to Los Angeles for the N. E. A. will be very 
low. 

The virtue of the vacation is in the way we begin 
work again. 

Geographies must be made over to accommodate 
American ideas of 1898. 


Some places have only half-day sessions the first 
two weeks of September. 


More cities have newly elected superintendents 
than ever before in September. 


Good topics for all grades are rope making (Manila), 
sugar growing, and rice cultivation. 


In Alameda, California, teachers are not permitted 
te wear mourning in school, on the ground that it has 
a depressing effect. 


In some cities street cars are required to come to 
a full stop in front of every schoolhouse at the hours 
of assembling and dismissing, to avoid accidents. 


We present this week the portrait of State Super- 
intendent R. C. Barrett of Iowa, who has entered 
upon his responsible duties with great energy. This 
will be his first school year, his service before vacation 
being the filling out of the unexpired year. The 
teachers are giving him a cordial welcome in his work. 


And now it is proposed te have the school children 
of America raise the money for a statue of Lafavette 
to be unveiled in Paris July 4, 1900. It is rumored 
that October 19 is to be Lafayette day, and is to be 
devoted to exercises on Lafayette, to be accompanied 
by a collection. We are opposed to collections in the 
sche ols, but if the president should see fit to ask for 
it, all would he pleased to follow his suggestion; but 
be that as it may, a Lafayette Friday afternoon would 
be a good idea. ; 


SUPERINTENDENT ANDREWS OF 
CHICAGO. 


Dr. F. Benjamin Andrews as superintendent of the 
second largest city in America is certain to set the 
pace for a new supervisory regime. Of its success it 
is too early to speak, and it would be folly to prophesy 
regarding it. ‘here are many persons in every large 
city who have been impatient for educational leader- 
ship such as he represents. It is well that it is to 


have so good a trial. 

Dr. Andrews entered upon official duties August 
22. He was heartily welcomed by his official house- 
hold. There will be no question as to the loyalty of 
his assistants. Mr. Lane and the entire supervisory 
board will be devoted to the work as Dr. Andrews 


shall outline it. 

but Dr. Andrews will not deal with educational 
questions along traditional lines. On the second day 
he had an interview at great length in a leading 
Chicago daily, which was so unlike that which could 
have been given out by any other superintendent of a 
large city that we reproduce its leading features. 

“Not only should Latin, German, and French be taught 
in the public schools, but Spanish as well,” said Superin- 
tendent of Schools Andrews yesterday. ‘The impending 
annexation of several Spanish-speaking countries to the 
United States makes this a matter of great importance. 

“Understand me, though, I do not mean that the study 
of Spanish should be compulsory or universal, but only 
that the pupils in public schools who feel that they may 
need it should have the facilities for learning the lan- 
guage. That they may need it by the time they engage 
in business is a certainty. An immense proportion of the 
business of this country in the future will be with Cuba, 
Porto Rico, and the Philippines, and while English will 
be spoken there to some extent, no one can deal with the 
natives for a generation to come except in the Spanish 
tongue. The fact that our young people will soon emi- 
grate to those islands by the million makes it absolutely 
necessary that the Spanish language receive more atten- 
tion than it has in the past. 

“1 do not suppose for a moment that there can be a class 
in Spanish in every school, nor even in every high school. 
Neither do we have a manual training class nor a 
domestic science class in every school. But we can have 
Spanish taught at centres, just as manual training is, and 


® the pupils can come from the circumjacent schools. This 


leads me to remark that I would have every high school 
of a somewhat different type from every other. In funda- 
mentals they should all agree, but each one should be 
distinguished for one or more branches of education 
which, in the nature of the case, cannot be carried on at 
all of them. 

“This leads me to say still further that I believe there 
should be at least one high school in the city different in 
toto from the rest. That is, I think we ought by all 
means to have at least one commercial high school, de- 
voted entirely to the teaching of commercial science. 

“You may readily infer from what I said about teach- 
ing Spanish that I believe the United States should re- 
tain and annex Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philippines. 
| weuld be the last person in the world to sanction a war 
of conquest in the old sense of the words. To conquer 
a people 100 or 200 vears ago meant to enslave and de- 
spoil them, to deprive them of life, liberty, and property, 
and tax them to death. In the modern sense it means 
simply a change of jurisdiction, and in the case of the 
United States it means deliverance from oppression and 
an epportunity to prosper and be happy. 

“The people of Cuba and Porto Rico have found it im- 
possible to accumulate wealth. As fast as their indus- 
try produced any results, the taxes ate them up. They 
could not have a bank account, for the government 
would be sure to confiseate it. But as soon as American 
rule has given security to person and property, the pres- 
ent paupers of those islands will become millionaires. 
The Spaniards themselves will be the first ones to feel 
the benefits of the change, and I need not speak in the 
future tense, for the Spanish army has already returned 
thanks to the American army for licking it. 

“T believe in a policy of expansion, not in the sense 
that we shall seek more territory, but simply in the 
sense that we should not refuse it when it comes in our 
way. I think we should be recreant to our duty to 
humanity if we relegate the people of Cuba, Porto Rico, 
or the Philippines to the tyranny and oppression from 
which we have delivered them. 

“Now, to come back home, my first concern in Chicago 
will be to secure for every child who will take it a whole 
day’s schooling, That there are not  schoolhouses 


enough in other cities, and that more children in propor- 
tion are denied schooling or put off with a half-day 
schooling in some other cities than there are here, is 
neither here nor there. It is our plain duty to be free 
from such a reproach if possible. It takes the board of 
education, I know, to remedy the evil, but, as far as in 
me lies, I mean to goto the relief of these schoolless 
children. 

“What is more, one kind of destitution can only be re- 
lieved by the night school, which I regard as one of the 
most important means of education in a great city like 
this. I am satisfied that there must be thousands of 
youths in this city who will be glad to avail themselves 
of the night school. But, to meet the wants of this class, 
they should be devoted to the teaching, not of Greek, but. 
of the higher bookkeeping, stenography, telegraphy, 
commercial law, and the higher mathematics. That is, 
the branches taught should have a direct bearing on the 
means of obtaining a living, and be a practical business 
education.” 

There are not a few persons in Chicago and in other 
large cities who like the idea of having a superintend- 
ent start off his year’s work with a discussion of the 
national policy, duty, and responsibility as regards 
(Cuba. Porto Rico, and the Philippines, and it is well 
to have this class represented by a man who can do it 
so inielligently. If he sueceeds along these lines, it 
may work a revolution in the supervision of large 


cities. 


ATTENDANCE AT WASHINGTON. 


There were 9,384 persons who attended the meet- 
ing of the N. EB. A. at Washington this summer, as 
estimated by the $2.00 membership fee. Of these, 
732 are known as active members, and pay their $2.00 
even if they are not in attendance. There are about 
1,000 more active members, which will carry the 
number considerably above the 10,000 mark. Forty 
per cent. of the whole number were from Ohio, 1,215; 
Ilinois, 1.181; Missouri, 762; and Indiana, 534. Add 
to these Michigan, 341, Towa, 341, and Wisconsin, 
268, and you have more than one-half of the entire 
membership. ‘Lhe Central states may well be proud 
of their annual record. 

When it comes to the active members, however, 
the West has no such monopoly. Massachusetts had 
{twenty-nine per cent. of her attendance as active 
members, and when the 1,000 have sent in their $2.00 
she will rank much higher. On this basis, Ohio, Mis- 
souri, and Indiana have four per cent. each, and Lli- 
nois eight per cent. New York has seventeen per 
cent. and New Jersey nineteen. Arkansas stands 
well up with twenty-six per cent. ‘This is excep- 
tional in the case of Arkansas, but has been the rule 
with New York, New Jersey, and Massachusetts 
from the first. These states have a good number of 
ieachers who pay their $2.00 for the volume whether 
they attend or not, and they are never affected by the 
excursion features, unless the Rockies or the Pacific 
coast are the bait. 

The total attendance was as follows: Ohio, 1,213; 
Ilinois, 1,181; Missouri, 762; Indiana, 534; Pennsyl- 
vania, 507; Kentucky, 393; New York, 347; Lowa, 
Stl: Kansas, 341; Michigan, 341; Wisconsin, 268; 
Georgia, 244; Texas, 243; Tennessee, 239; Alabama, 
222; Colorado, 169; Louisiana, 141; Arkansas, 125; 
New Jersey, 123; West Virginia, 122; Minnesota, 
100; Mississippi, 97; South Carolina, 88; Massachu- 
setts, 83; Maryland, 76; North Carolina, 72; 
Nebraska, 68; Oklahoma, 60; Virginia, 59; Florida, 
52; California, 50; South Dakota, 38; Rhode Island, 
25. 

live other states had betwe n fifteen and twenty- 
five each, and nine had less than ten each. There 
were 120 who neglected to register their locality. 
There were but two statcs territories unrepre- 
sented, Idaho and Nevada. There were seven from 
Canada, one from Mexico, and one from Argentine. 
(‘onsidering the distance, Texas carried off the honors 
with 243, Colorado was a close second when dis- 
tances are considered, 169, and California did grandly 
with 50. Now let us see what will be the record at 
Los Angeles in 1899, 
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LOOKING ABOUT IN OHIO. 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


Institute lecturing is so unlike other kinds of public 
effort that it is not easy to account for the way in which 
I have drifted into it at certain seasons of the year. It 
would be impessible to estimate the service these insti- 
tutes have been in giving an intelligent view of educa- 
tional needs, progress, and development. Spending five 
days with hundreds of earnest teachers, who are ever 
seeking and giving information, reveals the condition of 
educational thought as nothing else will. 

The institutes of no two counties are alike, and yet 
those of each state have some distinctive features. The 
teachers of Ohio, for instance, are not paid for attendance, 
as in Pennsylvania, California, and some other states. 
The institutes are held in vacation time, so that it is no 
easy matter for the teachers to assemble, paying railroad 
fares and hotel bills, to say nothing of losing a week out 
of vacation. In many counties the teachers voluntarily 
assess themselves for the employment of more expensive 
talent than the legal provision will admit. The interest 
and zeal are al! that one would expect under these con- 
ditions. These institutes have less red tape, less pro- 
foundity, and less of the nonsensical than some states 
sometimes provide. 

Geauga is the smallest county in Ohio in point of popu- 
lation, and the most thoroughly removed from lines of 
public travel. One hundred years ago this summer a few 
Connecticut families followed the blazed trail to the 
Western Reserve, and then dashed into the trackless 
forest and drove their stakes on the summit of a beautiful 
hill, and laid the foundations of Burton, the oldest village 
in the county, and one of the best villages in the country. 
From this village of a few hundred inhabitants have 
gone forth one of Ohio’s best governors, one of her most 
eminent juages, some of her wisest financiers, and it is 
to-day one of the most intelligent, prosperous, and 
talented communities for its size in the United States. It 
is a luxury to have a week’s quiet life in such a village in 
which the whistle of no engine and the rattle of no trolley 
has ever been heard. The social life and the professional 
spirit of the teachers are all that would be expected from 
these conditions. It is interesting to one who knows this 
country from sea to sea to discover how many spots have 
national pre-eminence. Here is Geauga county, with no 
appreciable manufacturing interests, with no mineral en- 
dowment, with no special virtue of soil and climate, and 
how can she attain pre-eminence in the nation? She pro- 
duces the best and the most maple syrup and maple cream 
in the world. The Columbian Exposition sifted the facts 
to the bottom, and awarded to Geauga county absolute 
leadership. Jn the little village of Burton one enterpris- 
ing firm gathers from the farmers round about the 
product of the ‘“‘bush,” and ships 50,000 gallons of maple 
syrup in a single year. What are the conditions that 
make this syrup the richest in the world, as well as the 
most abundant? In the first place, the groves are kept 
clean, so that the soil is not called upon to do other work, 
and young trees are grown continually to keep the county 
well supplied with young life, but, beyond all that, 
every producer is alive to the fact that he must get the 
first sap of the season, and must get it all out of the trees 
before the buds swell. No bud-sap is taken. There is, 
probably, no agricultural industry in the land that is 
down to a better basis of skillful producing than the 
maple syrup product of Geauga county. 

Paivesville, in Lake county, is one of the high-grade 
communities of Western Reserve, and much of her pres- 
tigein educat:onand culture is due to Lake ErieCollege,— 
better known as Lake Erie Seminary, as it was styled 
until quite recently,—over which Miss Evans has presided 
so suecessfully that she is nearer being the Mary Lyon of 
the day than any other seminary or college president. 
There is scarcely a city, village, or hamlet in the Western 
Reserve whose women of distinction in society, education, 
philanthropy, and religion are not graduates of this in- 
stitution. Jt is entirely safe to address any woman of 
eminent respectability and distinguished talent as though 
you knew she was from Lake Erie. Nor is its influence 
confined to Western Reserve or to Ohio, but is seen 
in schoolrooms, parsonages, and other attractive homes of 
the East and West. The Painesville music is known far 
and near, Mr. Jones, the public school teacher, having 
taken boy choirs for prize competition in every contest 
far and near fcr ten years, and has won every first prize 
but one, and that was a $3,000 prize at the World's Fair, 
where he was outclassed in the number of voices, but he 
captured the $500 in competition with the winning choir 
on that occasion. This merely illustrates the educational 
and artistic standards of Painesville. 

Akron! What a contrast with Burton! Here many 
railroads and innumerable electric lines meet, cross, and 
recross each other, here many industrial plants of na- 
tional magnitude come to the very doors of the leading 
hotels, and spread out into the country in every direction. 


“Presperity” is written everywhere, “hustle” is the move- 
ment of the people, even the teachers assemble for a day’s 
instituie at 8.30. “Get down to business” seems to be 
ringing along the streets. Here, more than in any other 
county, the teachers from out of town go back and forth 
to their out-of-town homes daily, two women driving in 
fourteen miles each morning, and out home again at 
night. It is characteristic of the city and its surround- 
ings. Here, 100, more of the superintendents and prin- 
cipals devote themselves to the institute, attending every 
session all day as in few counties, and the president, Mr. 
Knight, is the leading grammar principal of Akron, a 
wide-awake man, who has never missed a session of the 
institute or a bi-monthly session in all the years he has 
been teaching in the city. Even the music teacher, N. L. 
Glover, who, as a composer, song writer, leader, in- 
structor, and soloist combined, has probably no superior 
among the public school teachers of the country, has 
never missed a session in more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury. A week in this institute can hardly be character- 
ized as restful, but it is intense and interesting, or in- 
tensely interesting. A. E. Winship. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


‘Lhe most surprising incident of the week has been 
the iavitation of the Czar of Russia for a general con- 
ference of the great powers looking to a diminution 
cf the existing enormous armaments in the interesi 
of peace. No one questions the Czar’s sincerity, and 
his suggestion has made a genuine stir all over 
Kurope, but as a rule the press treats it politely and 
evnically rather than hopefully. The Czar in his 
letter urges that the maintenance of great armies and 


navies paralyzes industry and imposes a erushing: 


burden upon the people, while it is so futile that it 
actually tends to hasten the very catastrophe which 
it is designed to avert. Of the truth of this posi- 
tion tliere can be no question, for the military and 
naval competition among the powers is so keen that 
each increase of strength on the part of one is met 
by a corresponding or greater increase on the part of 
the ethers. Russia herself has a standing army of 
not far from a million men on a peace footing, and 
two and a half million on a war footing; Germany has 
an army of six hundred thousand men on a peace 
footing, and is prepared to put three million men into 
the field in time of war; and the military establish- 
ments of the six great powers cost six hundred an 
fifty iillion dollars annually, without taking any ae- 
count of the navies. If any considerable part of this 
expense could be saved, if any considerable portion 
of these vast armies could be released for the pursuits 
of peace, Europe would gain enormously. 

The chief difficulty, as a leading St. Petersburg 
journal has well expressed it, is that, before there can 
he a general disarmament, there must be a removal of 
the causes which have compelled the armaments. 
‘Lhere must be a liquidation of various unsettled ques- 
tions before the nations will lay down their arms. It 
is to he noticed in this connection that, while the 
French papers treat the Czar’s suggestion with the 
politeness to be expected in view of the close rela- 
tions cf Russia and France, they are quite agreed that 
there can be no disarmament while Alsace and Lor- 
raine are held by Germany. Then there are the 
questions arising from European rivalries in Africa, 
and from the still more ective rivalries in Asia. Are 
Russia and Germany and France to seize what they 
please, and close what doors they like in China, and 
is Russia to put a veto upon British plans and en- 
eroach steadily upon British spheres of influence, at 
the very mement when the Czar is inviting the 
nations to disarm? 

* * * 

The sensational confession and suicide of Colonel 
Henry of the French army has revived the excitement 
in France over the Dreyfus case, and made it more 
acute than ever. The discovery that one of the 
officers mest active in the prosecution of Captain 
Dreyfus forged with his own hand one of the docu- 
ments relied upon to prove the guilt of that unfortu- 
nate officer raises a strong presumption that the other 
evidence was of an equally dishonest character. The 


case against Dreyfus was of the flimsiest at the best; 
and the “bordereau” or memorandum which was the 
chief vrop of it is believed by ninety-nine out of one 
hundred disinterested persons who have followed 
the case and studied the documents to have been 
written, not by Dreyfus, but by Esterhazy. The 
secrecy which has enveloped the whole transaction 
and the fury with which the army and the govern- 
ment turned upon every one who, like Zola, intimated 
that rnonstrous injustice had been done, and that the 
case ought to be retried, strengthen the suspicion that 
Dreyfus is innocent and the victim of a frightful 
conspiracy. He has suffered untold horrors for 
nearly four years on Devil’s Island, but the prospect 
now is that another trial will be had and justice will 


be done. 
* 


The coming of age of Queen Wilhelmina of Hol- 
land and her assumption of the sovereignty of that 
little kingdom, once so influential in the world’s his- 
tory, is one of the prettiest romances of royalty. 
Recent pictures of the queen strongly recall the 
pretty baby face which has so long decorated the 
postage stamps of Holland. All acounts agree that 
the young queen is good and sensible, and personally 
attractive; she has been carefully educated with a 
view to an intelligent exercise of her functions: her 
address to her people on ascending the throne was 
simple and affectionate and devout; and her five mil- 
lion subjects owe her, and doubtless will render her, 
the most loyal allegiance. That she may have as long 
and blameless a reign as that of the only other reign- 
inz queen, Victoria of England, will be a universal 


wish. 
* 


Shrewd observers detect a change in the political 
situation. A short time ago there was a general 2on- 
fusion of issues. The questions chiefly fought over 
two years ago seemed wanting in vitality, and there 
were few signs of an agreement upon new ones. Ob- 
viously, the chief function of an opposition party is 
to oppose what is done by the party in power; but the 
Democrats no fancy for declaring against the 
war, and they could not be united to antagonize what 
is called imperizlism. But there is a change now. 
The Democratic conventions last week in Wiseonsin 
and New Hampshire passed resolutions denouncing 
the mismanagement cf the war department, and 
others Goubtless follow suit. To be sure, the 
Delaware Republicans did the same, but whatever 
political advantage may inure from these matters will 
co to the Democrats. just as whatever gain might re- 
sult politically from the successful prosecution of the 
war to a speedy close would go to the Republicans. 
It is unfortunate te have political capital made ont 
of such oceurences, but in the dearth of other issues, 
it is almost inevitable. 

* * 

The great victory of General Sir Herbert Kitchener 
and the Anglo-Egyptian forces at Omdurman last 
Saturday brings to a brilliant conclusion a campaign 
which, as a French observer has remarked, has been 
worked out with the precision of a mathematical prob- 
Iem. This is the third summer of the campaign, and 
each season has seen the forces of the Sirdar drawing 
closer to the stronghold of the dervishes with the re- 
lentlessness of destiny. | Now the Khalifa and his 
myriads of dervishes have been met and routed, and 
Omdurman, the new capital of the Khalifa, across 
the river from Khartoum, is in the possession of the 
Anglo-Egyptian army. There was sanguinary fight- 
ing, for the dervishes are brave and reckless in action, 
but their army, although of superior numbers, was 
almost annihilated. This, of course, is a victory for 
England, but it is something more, it is a victory for 
civilization. It frees the eastern Soudan of a vast 
crganized force of barbarism and cruelty, and it opens 
the way to the extension of commerce, freedom, and 
enlightenment, whether under one European flag or 
another, across the “dark continent” from north to 


south and from east to west. 
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Southey’s Life of Nelson. Edited, with introduction and 
notes, by Edwin L. Miller, A. M., of the Englewood 
High School, Illinois. With Portrait of Nelson. 
Price, 75 cents. 

Carlyle’s Essay on Burns. Edited, with introduction and 
notes, by Wilson Farrand, A. M., Associate Principal 
of the Newark Academy, Newark, N. J. With Portrait 
of Burns. Price, 50 cents. 

FOR STUDY. 

Shakspere’s Macbeth. Edited, with introduction and 
notes, by John Matthews Manly, Ph.D., Professor of 
the English Language in Brown University. With 
Pertrait. Price, 60 cents. 

Burke’s Speech on Conciliation with America, Edited, 
with introduction and notes, by Albert S. Cook, Ph.D., 
L. H. D., Professor of the English Language and Lit- 
erature in Yale University. With Portrait of Burke. 
Price, 50 cents. 

De Quincey's Flight of a Tartar Tribe. (Revolt of the 
Tartars.) Edited, with introduction and notes, by 
Charles Sears Baldwin, Ph.D., Instructor in Rhetoric 
in Yale University. With Portrait of De Quincey. 
Price, 50 cents. 

Tennyson's The Princess. Edited, with introduction and 
notes, by George Edward Woodberry, A. B., Professor 
of Literature in Columbia University. With Portrait 
of Tennyson. Price, 60 cents. 


BGOKS PRESCRIBED FOR THE 1899 EXAMINA- 
TIONS. 
FOR READING. 

Ccoper’s The Last of the Mohicans. Edited, with intro- 
duction and notes, by Charles F, Richardson, Winkley 
Professor of the English Language and Literature in 
Dartmouth College. Price, 75 cents. 

Dryden’s Palamon and Arcite. Edited, with introduction 
and notes, by William Tenney Brewster, A. M., Tutor 
in Rhetoric and English Composition in Columbia Uni- 
versity. Price, 50 cents. 

The Sir Roger de Coverley Papers, from ‘‘The Spectator.” 
Edited, with introduction and notes, by D. O. S. Lowell, 
A. M., of the Roxbury Latin School, Roxbury, Mass. 
With Portrait of Addison. Price, 60 cents. 

Goldsmith’s The Vicar of Wakefield. Edited, with in- 
troduction and notes, by Mary A. Jordan, A. M., Pro- 
fessor of Rhetoric and Old English in Smith College. 
With Portrait of Goldsmith. Price, 75 cents. 

Coleridge’s The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. Edited, 
with introduction and notes, by Herbert Bates, A. B., 
formerly Instructor in English in the University of Ne- 


braska. With Portrait of Coleridge. Price, 45 cents. 
De Quincey’s Flight of a Tartar Tribe. (Revolt of the 
Tartars.) Edited, with introduction and notes, by 


Charles Sears Baldwin, Ph.D., Instructor in Rhetorie 
in Yale University. With Portrait of De Quincey. 
Price, 50 cents. . 

Pope’s Homer’s Iliad. Books I, VI., XXIL, and XXIV. 
Edited, with introduction and notes, by William H, 
Maxwell, A. M., Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and Percival Chubb, Instructor in 
English, Manual Training High School, Brooklyn. 
With Portrait of Pope. Price, 60 cents. 

FOR STUDY. 

Shakspere’s Macbeth. Edited, with introduction and 
notes, by John Maithews Manly, Ph.D., Professor of 
the English Language in Brown University. With 
Portrait. Price, 60 cents. 

Milton’s Paradise Lost. Books I. and II. Edited, with 
introduction and notes, by Edward Everett Hale, Jr., 
Ph.D., Professor of Rhetoric and Logie in Union Col- 
lege. With Portrait of Milton. Price, 50 cents. 

Burke’s Speech on Conciliation with America. Edited, 
with introduction and notes, by Albert S. Cook, Ph.D., 
L. H. D., Professor of the English Language and Lit- 
erature in Yale University. With Portrait of Burke. 
Price, 50 cents. 

Carlyle’s Essay on Burns. Edited, with introduction and 
notes, by Wilson Farrand, A. M., Associate Principal of 
the Newark Academy, Newark, N. J. With Portrait of 
Burns. Price, 50 cents. 


BOOKS PRESCRIBED FOR 1900, 1901, AND 1902. 


FOR READING. 

Scott’s Ivanhoe. Edited, with introduction and notes, by 
Bliss Perry, A. M., Professor of Oratory and Aesthetic 
Criticism in the College of New Jersey. With Portrait 
of Sir Walter Scott. [1900, 1901, and 1902.] Price, $1.00. 

(For Descriptions of the following volumes see Preceding 
Lists.) 

Dryden's Palamon and Arcite. [1900.] 
Pope’s Homer's Hiad. Books I., VI., XXIL, and XXIV. 
(1900, 1901, and 1902.) 


The Sir Roger de Coverley Papers, [1900, 1901, and 1902.] 


Goldsmith’s The Vicar of Wakefield. [1900, 1901, and 


1902.] 

De Quincey’s Flight of a Tartar Tribe. [1900.] 

Tennyson’s The Princess. [1900, 1901, and 1902.] 

Cooper’s The Last of the Mohicans. (1900, 1901, and 
1902.] 

Coleridge’s The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. 
1902. ] 

George Eliot’s Silas Marner. Edited, with introduction 
and notes, by Robert Herrick, A. B., Assistant Profes- 
sor of Rhetoric in the University of Chicago. With 
Portrait of George Eliot. [1901 and 1902.] Price, 75 
cents. 

Shakespere’s Merchant of Venice. Edited, with intro- 
duction and notes, by Francis B. Gummere, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of English in Haverford College; Member of the 
Conference on English of the National Committee of 


[1901 and 


Ten. With Portrait. [1901 and 1902.] Price, 60 
cents. 
TO AUTHORS FROM SUGGES. 


ANSWERS 
TIONS.—(1L) 


|For Suggestions see Journal of August 18.] 


26. Lew “Wallace.” 
27. Bayard “Taylor.” 
28. Harriet Beecher “Stowe.” 
29. Frank R. “Stockton.” 
30. Jared “Sparks.” 
31. “Steam.” 
2. Horace E. “Scudder.” 
33. Saxe. 
34. Roe. 
35. James Whitcomb ‘‘Riley.” 
36. Thomas Buchanan “Read.” 
37. Prescott. 
88. John Howard “Payne,” or Thomas “Paine.” 
39. James Kirk “Paulding.” 
40. William ‘‘Parton.” 
41, Parkman. 
42. Palfrey. 
43. Thomas Nelson “Page.” 
44, Joaquin “Miller.” 
45. George P. “Marsh.” 
46. Horace ‘‘Mann.” 
47. Lodge. 
48. Locke (Petroleum V. Nasby). 
49. Luey ‘“‘Larcom.” 
50. Thomas Starr ‘‘King.” 


51. Howells. 


52. John “Hay.” 
53. Bret “Harte.” 
54. A. S. “Hardy.” 
55. Hamilton. 


56. Edward Everett ‘Hale.’ 
Goodrich (Peter Parley). 
Park “Godwin.” 

59. Richard Watson “Gilder.” 


60. Franklin. 

61. Julia Ward ‘‘Howe.” 

62. Mary Halleck ‘‘Foote.” 

62. James T. ‘‘Fields,” or Eugene ‘ Field.” 

64. Emerson. 

65. Mary Mapes “Dodge,” or Mary Abigail ‘‘Dodge.” 
66. Charles “De Kay.” 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


POEMS AND TALES FROM THE WRITINGS OF ED- 


GAR ALLAN POE. Edited by William P. Trent. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 95 pp. Price, 40 
cents. 


A volume of selections from the works of any writer, 
and especially a selection from such a writer as Poe, in- 
evitably forces the critic to wonder what constitutes the 
claim of any person to figure in the ranks of literature. 
The right of Poe to his place in the front rank among the 
powerful writers of America cannot be questioned. Yet 
a volume of a hundred pages easily contains, not all that 
Poe wrote that is worth rereading, nor all that is worthy 
of his reputation, but yet all that, if never written, would 
have been a distinct loss to literature, and without which 
his place in literature might perhaps become subject to 
dispute. Professor Trent has selected for a volume of 
the Riverside Literature Series the choicest of Poe’s writ- 
ings, the pieces which, short and uneven enough, must be 
read by every one who would understand wherein lies 
the power which, quite as much in England as in 
America, makes Edgar Aflan Poe an important figure in 
literary history. 

MEG OF THE SCARLET FOOT. A Novel. By W. 
Edwards Tirebuck. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
417 pp. Price, $1.50. 

This is a story of modern life in a Lancashire mining 
village. ‘The heroine Meg is the central character, around 
which the story revolves. It follows her adventures in 
her rude and untrained endeavors to solve and recon- 
cile the final meaning of life and love. The book is 
strongly tinged with romantic mysticism, in keeping with 
the atmosphere of superstition and fatalism in an unre- 
fined rural community. Meg was deserted by her 
mother when an infant and adopted by Margit Millgate, 
the mother of Ark Millgate, who figures as the hero. 
Meg grew up to beautiful womanhood and three lovers 
claim her. The first commands her sympathy, the 
second appeals to her physical nature, and the third en- 
ters her heart through her asthetic sense. She rebels 
against the necessity of a choice, and leaves the village 
for a time. The ultimate catastrophe of the story is a 
fatal disaster in the mining pit, of which Mowcroft, one 
of her lovers, is the overseer, in which he and Ronalds, 
the second lover, are killed. And now the last chapter 
records Meg’s happy marriage with Ark Millgate, and 
thus the story ends with all its exciting incidents. 
STORIES FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. From Julius 

Caesar to Queen Victoria. By Rev. A. J. Church, M. A., 

Some Time Frofessor of Latin in University College, 

London. With Many Illustrations. New York: The 

Macmillan Company. 676 pp. Price, $1.25. 

Six of these stories relate to the history under the 
Romans from Julius Caesar to the Black Prince; eleven 
of them relate history in Saxon times; fourteen of them 
relate tc the history under the Norman kings and their 
successors: twenty-six of them cover the period from 
Richard II. to Charles I.; and twenty-five of them the 
period from the Lord Protector to Queen Victoria; in all 
there are sixty-eight stories, admirably told and fully il- 
lustrated. They are stories, and not history, but they are 
instructive and interesting. 


THE HISTORY OF THE DECLINE AND FALL OF 
THE ROMAN EMPIRE. By Edward Gibbon. Edited 
in Seven Volumes by J. B. Bury, M. A., Fellow and 
Tutor of Trinity College, Dublin: Professor of Modern 
History in Dublin University. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. Each volume, 543 pp. Price, $2.00 
per volume. 

Two volumes, the IV. and V., of this elegant edition 
are on our table. One of these volumes contains a large 
map of Western Asia to illustrate the campaigns of 
Heraclius and the Saracen conquests. Both have mar- 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE BEGINNER’S READER. By FLoxrence Bass, author 
of ‘‘ Plant Life’’ and ‘‘ Animal Life.’”? The early lessons 
are in Vertical Script. Boards. Fully illustrated, with 
many colored pictures. 116 pages. 25 cents, 


GLIMPSES OF NATURE FOR LITTLE FOLKS. For 
first reader grades. Lessons in Vertical Script. Many il- 
lustrations in colors. By Katnerine Griev. Boards. 
100 pages. 30 cents. 


FROM SEPTEMBER TO JUNE WITH NATURE. For 
first reader classes. By Minertva L. Warren. Boards. 
Illustrated. 192 pages. 35 cents. 


STORIES OF LONG AGO. Forty Greek myths retold for 
intermediate grades, and illustrated by reproductions of 
masterpieces of art. Boards. 178 pages. 35 cents. 


FRIDTJOF NANSEN. By J. N. Bure. Translated from 
the Norwegian by M. R. Barnard and Dr. P. Groth. Sup- 
plementary reading for upper grammar grades. Boars. 
Illustrated. 154 pages. 30 cents. 


OUR FEATHERED FRIENDS. A book upon birds for 
lower grammar grades. By Evizanetu and Joseru 
GrinNeLtL. Boards. Illustrated. 142 pages. 30 cents. 


OBSERVATION BLANKS for Beginners in Mineralogy. 
By Herserr E. Austin, Instructor in Science in the 
Maryland State Normal School. Boards. 7x8 inches. 
88 pages. 30 cents. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


BUSINESS AND SOCIAL FORMS. Two books to ac- 
company The Natural System of Vertical Writing. By 
A. F. Newranps and R. K. Row. Price per dozen, $1.00. 


SPELLING BLANK. With letter-forms of The Natural 
System of Vertical Writing. 24 pages. each 6 x 94 inches. 
Per dozen, 45 cents. 


NEW SHORT COURSE IN DRAWING. 
ing for primary and grammar grades. 
Tuomeson, author of ‘* Thompson's 
Industrial System of Drawing. 

Books 1.-IV. 7} x9} inches. Per doz., $1.20. 
Books V.-VI. %x12 inches. Per doz., $1.75. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF COMPOSITION. A handbook for 
class work in high schools and academies. By Henry G. 
Prarson. With an Introduction by Arto Bares, Professor 
of English in the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Cloth. 165 pages. Introduction price, 50 cents. 


PHYSIOLOGY: Descriptive and Practical. A modern 
book for high schools, academies, and colleges. By B. I’. 
Corton, Professor of Natural Science in the Illinois State 
Normal University, and author of “ Practical Zodélogy.” 
Cloth. 448 pages. Fully illustrated. Inéro. price, $1.12. 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF THE OSWEGO NORMAL 
SCHOOL TO EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS. By 4. 
P. Hoiiis, of the University of Wisconsin. Vol. 34 i 
Heath’s Pedagogical Library. Cloth. 164 pages. $1.00. 
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Scribner’s New Educational Books 


A History of the United States of America, for Schools 


With the Declaration of Independence, The Constitution, Select 
Bibliographies, Chronologies, and Suggestive Questions to Pupils 
By Wi.sur F. Gorpy, Principal of the North School, Hartford, Conn. Richly illustrated, and 
contains forty maps. $1.00, net. 


S. T. Durron, Supt. Schools, Brookline, Mass. : ‘* You have given an all-round treatment 
to the subject, bringing in much fresh matter and not neglecting the social life of the people, as 
has been done by so many who have prepared text-books on the subject.” 


A Study of English Prose Writers 


By J. Scorr Crarkx, A.M., Professor of En- 
glish in Northwestern University. 8vo, 900 


Social Elements 
Institutions, Character, Progress 


By Cuartes R. Henperson, Ph, D., Professor 

of Sociology in the University of Chicago.| Pages. $2.00, net. 

Svo. $1.50, net. This unique book presents a ‘ scientific 

Jn this book Dr, Henderson treats of the| method” of studying the great writers, devised 
social conditions and problems as they exist in| by its author after long experience in teaching, 
the representative centres of the United States, and tested for years in his classroom. It is a 
the most profitable methods of socivlogical | study of rather than about the masters of En- 
study, and the means at hand with which to im-| glish prose, mainly through citations of the most 
prove the general situation. ‘The study is cen-| authoritative published criticism on each writer, 
tred around the Public Schools as an influence, | with analyses of the styles of the various au- 
and its aim is to furnish an intelligent basis for, thors. These analyses are so arranged as to ex- 
organized work among the different classes of | hibitthe central characteristi¢e of each author,and 


Outlines of Descriptive Psychology 


By GrorcGe T. Lapp, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Philosophy in Yale University. 
8vo. $1.50, net. 


Boston Advertiser: ** Professor Ladd’s ‘ Outlines of Descriptive Psychology’ is indispu- 
tably a work of great merit. It has scientific, artistic, and literary excellence. It is practical 
in a way and to a degree that we do not remember to have found to be the case in any similar 
work. It does more than undertake to solve the mysterious problems of mental action. It gives 
not a little wholesome guidance to students who want to learn how to think.” 


The Republic of Plato 
With Studies for Teachers 


fessor of History in the University of Chi-) By Wittiam Lowe Bynan, Ph. D., Professor 
cago. With maps, bibliographies, and gene-}| of Philosophy in Indiana University, and 


8vo, pp. 400. $1.50, net. Cuartorre Lower Byran, A.M. 12mo- 
$1.25, net. 


Illustrated. 


A History of Modern Europe 


By Ferpinanp Ph.D., Assistant Pro- 


alogical tables. 


This important volume, by an eminent au- 
thority, supplies what has heretofore been en-| The aim of this manual is not to exploit thp 
tirely lacking: a comprehensive survey in a] whole significance of Plato, but to direct tha 
single volume of the course of events in Eu-{ attention of teachers to some of his simple an. 
rope since the Italian Renaissance. As a text-| centr: thoughts about education and about_lifea 
book or for the general reader of history who! A former and larger volume by the same au- 
desires to gain a broadly intimate acquaintance | thors, entitled ‘* Plato the Teacher,” has been 


Ay.Cesor 


Vol. I, 612 pp.: “ Ferns to Carpet Weed.” 


Vol. II., 644 pp.: Portuiaca to Gentian.” 
Vol. III.: Dogbane to Thistle.” 


OTHER NOTABLE 


THE SCRIBNER SERIES OF SCHOOL READING 
The Eugene Field Book 
Burt’s Odysseus 
Stockton’s Fanciful Tales 
Eggleston’s Hoosier School Boy 
Wright’s Stories In American Literature 


are supplemented by exhaustive bibliographies. 


AN ILLUSTRATED FLORA 


By NATHANIEL LORD BRITTON, Ph.D., and Hon. ADDISON BROWN. 
In 3 volumes, each $3.00 special net, postage 36 cents extra per volume, 


City. Crown 8vo. $1.00, 


(Just ready.) 


with this period, it will be found invaluable. 


PSYCHOLOGY FOR TEACHERS 


By C. Lroyp Morgan, Principal of University College, Bristol. 
with a Preface by Henry W. Jameson, Associate Superintendent of Schools, ,.New York 


yvery widely used. 


New Edition for America, 


net. 


‘Psychology for Teachers” has already made a remarkable impression in England, and wherever 
known in this country has proved so helpful and suggestive that a wide field of usefulness seems open 
to it here. For that reason an Awerican edition from new plates has been prepared, and the purpose of 
the book set fotth ina preface by Dr. Jameson, 


Thatcher & Schwill’s Europe ;i, Middle Age, net, $2.00 
Thatcher’s Medieval Europe, . + met, 1.25 
Scripture’s New Psychology, . ., 
Oxford Manuals of English History, each, net, .50 
Weber’s History of Philosophy, ° - net, 2.50 


NEW TEXT-BOOKS 


THE GREAT EDUCATORS 


Hinsdale’s Horace Mann, . net, $1.00 
Fitch’s Thomas and Matthew Arnold, . toe 
Davidson's Aristotle, ze/,$1.00 Hughes’ Loyola, 
West's Alcuin, . . ‘* 1.00 Bowen's Froebel, 1.00 
Compayre’s Abelard, 1.00 DeGarmo’s Herbart,‘‘ 1,00 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, . . 153--157 


Western Office---344 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Fifth Ave., New York. 


ginal topics and copious notes at the bottom of the page, 
with numerous additional notes by the editor in the ap- 
pendix, giving authorities and other valuable informa- 
tion. These aids to the study of Gibbon’s great standard 
history, together with the clear print and superb binding, 
representing all the embellishments of the art of modern 
book-making, make this the most valuable edition of the 
work yet published. Suited alike to the centre table of 
the home, and the home and public library. 


THE HISTORY OF PENDENNIS. His Fortunes and Mis- 
fortunes; His Friends and His Greatest Enemy. By 
William Makepeace Thackeray. New York: Harper & 
Bros. Svo. Cloth, ornamental, uncut edge, and gilt 
tops. Frice, $1.50. 

This new and revised edition has twenty full-page illus- 
trations and ten wood cuts by the author, and a biographi- 
cal introduction by his surviving daughter, Mrs. Annie 
Thackeray Ritchie, and comprises additional material 
aud hitherto unpublished letters, sketches, and drawings 
derived from the author's original manuscript and note- 
books. 

No authorized life of Thackeray has ever been written, 
because the novelist requested that there should be no 
biography. But his life is in his books, and of each book 
a memoir, forming an introduction to each volume, has 
been written by his daughter. 

This is the second volume of the series, and other vol- 
unies will Le issued each month, and the entire edition 
will be corapleted April, 1899, in all thirteen volumes. 
GEOMETRY FOR BEGINNERS. An Easy Introduc- 

tion to Geometry for Young Learners. By George M. 

Minuchin, M. A., F. R. S., Professor of Applied Mathe- 

matics in Royal Engineering College, Cooper's Hill. 

New York and London, 101 pp. 

This is geometry as taught by a Greek named Euclid 
more than 2,000 years ago, simplified and adapted even 
to children. The author says, “T have used this little 
book with beys of eight years old with very great suc- 
cess.” His method of teaching the subject is unique, and 
yet it is scientific and practical, and will prepare the way 
for more elaborate work in riper years. 

PRINCIPLES OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. For Use in 
Schools. Ly G. Rk. Carpenter of Columbia University. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 255 pp. 
Price, 75 cents. 

A distinctively high.school grammar has been in de- 
mand for seme time. Professor Carpenter’s rhetorics 
have shown him to be a skillful book maker from the 
standpoint of the scholar and the teacher, and this work 
meets all ccrditions and demands in an exceptionally 
effective way. The author is alike the master cf himself 
and of his subject. He knows grammar as a philologist, 
logician, teacher, and writer, and he here teaches the stu- 
dent the principles upon which words are classified in 
English, the system of inflection, the main principle of 


English syntax, and the structure of the English sentence, 
Professor Carpenter takes advanced ground in the mat- 
ter of teaching language by its use and through interest 
in the eleinentary schools and grammar in the high 
schools. The book is admirably made, having every typo- 
graphica! aid for the student. 

THE GODS OF OUR FATHERS. 
Mythology. By Herman I. Stern. 
& Bros. 259 pp. Price, $1.50. 
This book treats of the religion of our remote ances- 

tors, and has great importance for the special student, 

and, as here treated, for the general reader also. Many 
are conversant with Greek and Roman mythology, but 
comparatively few know anything about that of the 

Norse and Saxon forefathers. Yet Norse, Greek, and 

Roman mythologies up to a certain point develop along 

similar lines. The Greek world view is classic; the 

Saxon is romantic. This divergence runs through all 

history, in politics, in religion, in literature. If Norse 

mythology lacks the aesthetic beauty of classic myth- 
ology, the latter lacks the ethical grandeur of the former. 

The author describes the primitive beliefs in regard to 
the creation of the world—the Mist home in the north, 
and of the Fire home in the south; of the first human 
being, Buri, and of the father of the gods and men, Odin, 
and of the Ice giants—implacable enemies of both gods 
and men. He discusses the gods and their abodes; the 
queens of Asgard; Luki and his brood; the giants and 
dwarfs; the adventures of Thor, etc. The book will be 
read with interest. 


A Study of Saxon 
New York: Harper 


THE STORY OF LIFE IN THE SEAS. By Sidney J. 
Hickson, D.Se., F. R. S., Professor of Zoology in the 
Owens College, Manchester. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. 173 pp. Price, 40 cents. 

This little book will be a treasure to all who seek use- 
ful knowledge, both young and old, as it will awaken new 
interest, and quicken@into life a new train of thought. It 
is intended to be a sketch of some of the most important 
lines of scientific researches which are now being pur- 
sued by zoologists in many parts of the world. It brings 
to the general reader discoveries which are of the deep- 
est interest to all intelligent minds that have not before 
been within reach. A vast amount of information is here 
collected into a small compass, and the descriptions are 
in language that is intelligible to all. There are forty- 
two illustrations that add much to the interest and value 
of the book. 

THE SONG PATRIOT. Compiled by C. W. Bardeen. 
Song Budget Music Series, III. Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. 
fardeen. Paper. 80 pp. Price, 15 cents. 

“Song Budget,” first published in 1875, has sold 186,000 
copies, more being sold in 1897 than in any previous year. 
“Song Century,” published in 1888, has sold 63,000 copies, 
and last year for the first time its sale reached that of 
“Song Budget.” “The Song Patriot” is certain to enter 


the race with the others. The book is so low in price, its 

music is so uniformly good, the songs are so strong, 

healtitful, and helpful that the success of the books is not 
surprising. 

THE PRECEPTOR’S FRENCH COURSE. By Ernest 
Weekley, M. A. University Correspondence College 
Press. Louden: W. B. Clive. 12mo. 199 pp. Price, 
70 cents. 

A grammar adapted to advanced high school work; ar- 
ranging ell the essential features of the language before 
its irregularities. Exercises are interspersed throughout, 
but verb paradigms are placed together. The exercises 
are by S. C. Latour of Paris. The progression is natural 
and clearly illustrated throughout, 

!. Berger’s French Method (1897) deals with the begin- 
ner in Freneh just as the author was dealt with in acquir- 
ing English: First, how to pronounce; second, small 
sentences for cenversation; third, conversation with the 
aid of pictures: fourth, use of verbs in parsing; fifth, lit- 
erature. Unique treatment of verbs—the principal diffi- 
culty in language study—by color charts and both French 
and English explanations of every step taken are two of 
the principal features of this method. Professor Berger 
considers the so-called ‘““Natural Method” as great a fal- 
lacy as that there is any “royal road” to knowledge. At- 
tacking, analyzing, and overcoming difficulties form the 
hasis of his system. Published at the French Academy of 
the United States in New York. Price, 75 cents, net; or, 
38 cents triai price. 192 pp. 12mo. (4%x6% inches.) 

Heath’s Modern Language Series, D. C. Heath & Co., 
Boston, adds to its equipment “Die Freiherren von Gem- 
perlein und Krambambuli,” by Marie von Ebner-Eschen- 
bach. Edited by A. R. Hohlfeld. Price, 30 cents. 127 pp. 
Also “Introduction a l’Histoire de la Litterature An- 
glaise,” par H. Taine. Edited, with an essay on Taine, by 
Irving Babbitt of Harvard. 38 pp. Price, 20 cents. 

Arthur Gilman has edited, with introduction and notes, 
the Riverside Literature Series of Dryden’s ‘‘Palamon 
and Arcite’” (Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston). This 
is bound in linen for twenty-five cents, and in paper for 
fifteen cents. 

Teachers’ Manuals No. 25 (New York, E. L. Kellogg 
& Co.) presents “The Educational Creed,” by Professor 
John Dewey, and “The Demands of Sociology Upon Peda- 
gogy,” by Albion W. Small. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“The Yankee Navy.’ By Tom Masson. New York: Life Pub- 
lishing Company. 

“Fortuna.” By James Blanchard Clews. Price, $1.00. New York: 
J.S. Ogilvie Company. 

‘Gymnastic Stories and Plays.” By Rebecca Stoneroad. Boston: 
D.C. Heath & Co, 

“Javan Ben Seir.””. By Walter Kennedy. Price. 75 cents. ‘ The 
Haunts of Men.”” By Robert W.Chambers. Price, $1.00. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Company. 
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Delicious 
Drin 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


with water and sugar only, 
makes a delicious, healthful, 
and invigorating drink. 

Allays the thirst, aids diges- 
tion, and relieves.the lassitude 
so common in midsummer. 


Dr. M. H. Henry, New York, says: 
“ When completely tired out by pro- 
longed wakefulness and overwork, it is 
of the greatest value to me. As a bev- 
erage it possesses charms beyond 
anything I know of in the form of 
medicine.” 


Déscriptive pamphlet free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, K. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


September 29-October 1: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Asociation, Montpelier. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 


State Editor, W. J. CORTHELL, Gorham. 


The rural school question is coming to 
the front in Maine. Many remedies for 
the unsatisfactory condition of this insti- 
tution are proposed, better supervision, 
special schools for training the teachers, 
etc. But the one remedy needed is money. 
These schools require more knowledge, 
tact, judgment, organizing ability, and 
governing power on the part of the 
teacher than are required in any other 
schools in the state. And, in face of the 
need of such qualifications, the average 
rate of wages is $6 a week, the teacher 
paying her own board out of that, and the 
average length of the schools twenty 
weeks. Result, cheap teachers, cheap 
work, wasted time, warped souls of pupils. 
Make the pay of each teacher in rural 
schools $600 per year of forty weeks, and 
in three years every rural school in the 
state could be taught by a born teacher, 
who would make her school a power for 
good, intellectually, physically, finan- 
cially, morally, socially, in the community. 


F. A. Stebbins goes from Sandwich, 
Mass., to the principalship of Berwick 
Academy. 

Maurice H. Small goes from Norway 
high school to be principal of Passaic, N. 
J., high school. 

Clarence Hodgdon of Boothbay Harbor 
becomes principal of the Gardner, Mass., 
high school. 

Mr. Roberts of Newport, N. H., becomes 
principal of Kittery high school. 

E. P. Wagg, Bates, '96, becomes princi- 
pal of Lubec high school. 

Percy F. Williams, Colby, '97, becomes 
principal of Greely Institute. 

John L. Dyer, Colby, ’98, becomes prin- 
cipal of Sangerville high school. 

C. F. Leadbetter, Colby, becomes princi- 
pal North Attleboro, Mass. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

MANCHESTER. Sergeant Frank V. 
Thompson, a volunteer in company H, 
First New Hampshire, who had won high 
praise from his superior officers at Chicka- 
mauga, while spending his furlough in 
this city, has just been notified of his elec- 
tion as principal of the Weatherbee school 


at Lawrence, Mass. Sergeant Thompson 
is a native of Manchester. 


VERMONT. 

HETFORD. The first term of 

the 
eightieth year of Thetford Academy began 
September 6 under the charge of Herman 
N. Dunham as principal. This venerable 


old acadmey has 
day, and still lives, a great work in its 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. We are told that the scien- 
tists who attended the great convention 
recently held in this city were highly 
pleased with everything that was done, 
seen, or heard; with the arrangements 
made for their reception and their enter- 
tainment while here. The amount of 
work accomplished may be gathered from 
one item of 440 odd papers which were 
presented, discussed, and reported. 
Three men deserve special mention in this 
connection, who volunteered to act as 
press agents, Professors Sedgwick and 
Tyler and John Ritchie, Jr. The variety 
and amount of attractions aside from this 
work was fairly overwhelming, and every 
opportunity to gain pleasure and profit 
was gladly improved by the visitors, both 
during the week and after the convention 
had closed. 

Colonel Linehan and Secretary Murray 
of the American Irish Historical Society 
throw new light into an obscure corner of 
colonial story. In a pamphlet entitled 
“Trish Schoolmasters in the American 
Colonies, 1664-1775,” is revealed the fact 
that many of the teachers of the leading 
patriots in the Revolution and other great 
men of those times were Irishmen. 
Among those mentioned are Peter Pelham 
in Boston, in 1724; Dr. Alison; William 
Collins, in Connecticut as early as 1640; 


Michael Walsh, 17638; and in Rhode © 


Island, 1729, George Berkely; Rev. James 
MecSparran; Stephen Jackson, 1700; Rev. 
Marmaduke Brown; Old Masters Kelly, 
Crocker, and Knox; John Dorrance; John 
Phelan; Rev. James Wilson; and in New 
Hampshire, Patrick, Guinian; John Sul- 
livan; Captain Henry Parkinson; Wil- 
liam Donovan: Morice Lynch; Edward 
Fitzgerald; Edward Evans; Benjamin 
Giles; William McNeil. All these and 
many more were Irish born, and most of 
them were educated in Ireland. 


SOMERVILLE. At a meeting of the 
school board on the evening of August 29, 
the rules were amended so that pupils can 
be admitted to the first primary grade 
only in the month‘of September, to avoid 
overcrowding the schools. After seven 
ballots the board failed to elect an instruc- 
tor of music in the lower grades. Three 
candidates were voted for. 

CAMBRIDGEPORT. The Roberts 
grammar schoolhouse, soon to be built at 
the corner of Harvard and Windsor streets, 
will be a valuable addition to that district. 
The cost of the building and land will be 
nearly $60,000. The school is named in 
honor of Benjamin W. Roberts, who has 
been principal of the Allston school over 
fifty years. 

WEST ROXBURY. The _ Parental 
school will soon have a new temporary 
schoolhouse, with eight rooms, to meet the 
demands caused by the increase of pupils. 
Later on a more substantial building will 
be erected. Additions to the corps of 
teachers must be made, as only thirty 
boys will be allowed in any class. The 
cooking and sewing classes will be pro- 
vided for. 

HYDE PARK. This city is to have a 
new public library, with accommodations 
for 50,000 volumes, which will cost, inelud- 
ing the land, some $39,000. The contract 
for the erection of the building has been 
let to George Howard of Brockton. 

BROOKLINE. The new Pierce gram- 
mar school building, soon to be erected at 
the corner of School and Prospect streets, 
will rank with the best in the state. It 
will cost, exclusive of land, $100,000, and 
will be finished with all the most approved 
modern ideas for grammar school build- 
ings. This will add greatly to Brookline’s 
already noted fine group of school build- 
ings and its splendid educational facilities. 

NORTH ATTLEBORO. J. W. Bre- 
hout, who has been principal of the high 
school in this town for four years, has 
been elected superintendent, to succeed 
Superintendent Hobbs. 

SOUTHBORO. Corwin F. Palmer, who 
was recently elected principal of Peters 
high school, Southboro, has resigned this 
position to accept the superintendency of 
schools in the union district of South 
Framingham, embracing Northboro, 
Southboro, Berlin, and Shrewsbury. 

LYNN. Of the twenty-two applicants 
for admission to the training school in this 
city, only nine passed. Miss Grace P. 
Delnow has been transferred from the 
fifth to the sixth grade of the Cobbet 
school, and Miss Bessie M. Pinkham has 
been elected teacher of the fifth grade. 

ANDOVER. Miss “mily Means has 
been elected principal of Abbott Academy. 


" She was graduated from the academy in 


1869, taught there from 1878 to 1892, one 


_ year as associate principal with Miss Mc- 


Keen, and since then has studied abroad. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
PROVIDENCE. The most prominent 
candidate for the presidency of Brown 


Even the 
healthiest con- 
stitution some- 
times gets into 
@ tut. Many 
people are weak 
and miserable 
because their 
systems have 
slipped off the 
smooth road- 
way of health 
and are ditch- 
ing along 
through the 
mire of disease, 
which might 

be avoided al- 
J together if 
some strong and friendly sand would only 
give them a lift. 

Thousands of weak and debilitated men 
and women have found Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery the powerful and timely 
aid to set them upon the level road of per- 
fect recovery. It creates health by making 
the digestion perfect and the liver-action 
regular and thorough. 

It repairs wasted tissue and builds up 
solid healthy flesh and muscular power. 
It is palatable, and digestible by the weak- 
est stomach. 

In chronic coughs and lung diseases, it is 
far superior to nauseating ‘‘emulsions’”’ or 
mere stimulating malt ‘‘extracts.”’ Its good 
effects are real and permanent. 

For nearly thirty years Dr. R. V. Pierce 
has been chief consulting physician of the 
Invalids’ Hotel and Surgical Institute, of 
Buffalo, N. Y., during which time this re- 
markable ‘‘ Discovery’”’ has wrought thou- 
sands of cures which seemed well - nigh 
miraculous. Some of the most interesting 
of these obstinate cases are fully discribed 
in one chapter of the great thousand-page 
illustrated book ‘‘The People’s Common 
Sense Medical Adviser” by R. V. Pierce. 
M. D., which will be sent free for cos! of 
matling only; 21 one-cent stamps, or cloth- 
bound for 31 stamps. 


N. Gaddis, E'sq., of No. 313 S. J. Street, Tacoma, 
Washington, writes: ‘I was taken ill in Feb- 
ruary, 1892, with headache and pain in my hack. 
I called in a doctor and he came three times. 
He said I was bilious, but I kept getting worse. 
I took a cough so that I could only sleep when 
propped upin bed. My lungs hurt me and I got 
so poor that I was just skin and bone. I thought 
I was going to die. I tried a bottle of Doctor 
Pierce's Golden Medical Discovery and it did 
me so much good that I tried another one 
and it made me strong and well. It saved 
my life.” 


University is now said to be Dr. Edward 
Judson of the Memorial chureh, New 
York. Dr. Judson was the son of the 
famous missionary to Burmah, and was 
graduated from Brown in 1865, and at one 
time was professor of Latin and modern 
languages at Madison University. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 


BUFFALO. One thousand two hundred 
and nine pupils of the Buffalo schools have 
a full regent’s certificate for admission to 
the high scheols, and 110 have partial cer- 
tificates, but they can enter upon these so 
that 1,319 graduates of the grammar 
schools in June may enter high schools in 
September. 

NEW YORK. The Original School of 
Industrial Design for Women, founded by 
Mrs. Florence Elisabeth Cary in New York 
in 1880, is the only school of its kind in the 
world. Mrs. Cary, who is still its presi- 
dent, announces that a limited number of 
free scholarships and a few half-scholar- 
ships have been given, which are valued at 
from $50 to $200 each. This will enable 
the beneficiaries to make themselves self- 
supporting as professional designers of 
wall papers, carpets of all grades, printed 
drapery silks, book covers, brocades, lace, 
challies, lawns of all textures, both printed 
and woven. Examinations for the free 
scholarships will be held at 159 West 
Twenty-third street, New York, September 
19, 21, and 23, from 10 a. m. to 12 m. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Of the eight competitive entrance 
scholarships awarded by Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege upon examination, held in June and 
now announced, three were won by candi- 
dates from New York. All candidates who 
present themselves for matriculation are 
ipso facto candidates for these scholar-. 
ships, but the competition is limited to 
those who intend to spend at least one year 
at Bryn Mawr, who have not studied at 
any other college, and who have not. before 
presented themselves more than once in 
the Bryn Mawr matriculation examina- 
tions. The scholarships are to be held for 
one year, and are awarded in each district, 
on the basis of the sum total of marks ob- 
tained by the candidate. 

CALIFORNIA. At a recent meeting of 
the trustees of the state normal school at 
this place, Professor H. W. Harmon of 
reneva, N. Y., was elected to the chair of 
science. Professor Harmon is a graduate 
of Hobart College in ’92, and of Cornell 
University in 1895. Miss Anna Buckbee, 
who for several years has been head train- 


ing teacher in the Model school, becomes 
professor of history in the normal depart- 
ment, and Dr. Herman T. Lukens of 
Philadelphia takes her place as head train- 
ing teacher. Although but a young man, 
Dr. Lukens has traveled widely, and is one 
of the profoundest students of educational 
questions in this country. 


CENTRAL STATES. 
OHIO. 


CINCINNATI. A meeting of represen- 
tative Welshmen was recently called in 
this city to formally inaugurate a move- 
ment to establish a Welsh professorshi) 
in Marietta College, to teach Welsh his 
tory, biography, language, literature, ani 
cognate subjects; also to give further at- 
tention to original research into the influ- 
ence of Welsh thought, culture, and 
achievements upon _ civilization. The 
whole matter was put into the hands of a 
committee. Interested in the movement 
are distinguished public men, 
authors and educators, among them Dr. W. 
T. Harris, commissioner of education, W. 
D. Howells, Dr. John Fiske, Dr. Josiah 
Strong, General John Eaton, ex-commis- 
sioner of education, and others. 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. Population, 1,851,588; over 
twenty-one years of age, 1,004,966; be- 
tween fourteen and twenty-one, 227,129; 
between six and fourteen, 344,246;  be- 
tween four and six, 122,964; between one 
and four, 111,645; -under one year, 40,638. 
——A new field for the scholar and histo- 
rian in the line of research has been 
opened up by the remarkable discovery 
made by Professor Casper Rene Gregory 
at the University of Chicago. In examin. 
ing some dilapidated volumes in the Uni-- 
versity of Berlin, the famous Leipsic 
scholar stumbled on to some rare manu- 
seripts protruding from the covers of the 
old tomes, and an investigation gives 
promise of added riches to the realm of lit- 
erature and scholarship. The discovery is 
said to be original with Professor Greg- 
ory, and the novel method employed 
threatens to revolutionize modern research 
work.——--Professor Edmund J. James of 
the university has been appointed dean, 
and I. W. Howerth register of the new 
Teachers’ College established by Mrs. Em- 
mons Blaine. This is to be a unique insti- 
tution. It is in no sense to be a normal 
school for the training teachers, but a col- 
lege, with college aims and _ purposes 
brought within the reach of those to whom 
the university is inaccessible, yet students 
can, in course of time, attain regular de- 
grees. It will meet the needs of the in- 
structors in public schools, and others 
whose time is regularly occupied for a 
greater part of the day. The college is a 
direct and practical outgrowth of the uni- 
versity extension movement in the United 
States, and Professor James is the right 
man in the right place, as he is the en- 
thusiastic head of the university exten- 
sion division of the Chicago University. 
The officers of administration selected to 
begin with will consist of President Har- 
per, at the head, with a faculty of thirty 
professors. It is believed that more than 
800 of the teachers of this city will be 
matriculated in the new college the first 
year.——-Children who do not like to see 
cigarettes used by their mates will soon be 
given an opportunity to do organized mis- 
sionary work against the weed. As soon 
as school opens a mass meeting of dele- 
gates from the eighth grade of each school 
in the city will be called to meet at Willard 
hall. Three boys and three girls are 
wanted from each school. There will be 
a programme of speeches and songs cal- 
culated to inspire the young folks, who 
will then be asked to hold little meetings 
after school, and tell the children of the 
different rooms what was done at the mass 
meeting. It is hoped much good may be 


Sratre or Omo, City or Toiepo, 
Lucas Counry. \ 
Frank J. Cheney makes oath that he is 
the senior partner of the firm of F. J. 
Cheney & Co., doing business in the city 
of Toledo, county and state aforesaid, and 
that said firm will pay the sum of ONE 
HUNDRED DOLLARS for each and every 
case of catarrh that cannot be cured by 
the use of Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 
FRANK J. CHENEY. 
Sworn to before me and subscribed in 
my presence, this 6th day of December, 
A. D. 1886. A. W. GLEASON, 
[Seal] Notary Public. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally 
and acts directly on the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Send for testi- 
monials, free. 
¥. 5. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
Sold by druggists, 75 cents. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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accomplished in this way. A permanent 
society of anti-cigarette children will prob- 
ably be organized.—_—The fecent great 
naval victories have led to the establish- 
ment in Chicago of what is to be called the 
“Marine Academy.” J. G. Lamson of Bay 
City is now trying to buy a schooner for 
the academy, which is to open next Febru- 
ary. His plans are for a combination of 
academic and nautical instruction. They 
provide for forty-seven pupils, who are to 
be looked after by six instructors and two 
officers. The school will be devoted to 
naval discipline and general study. By 
the time the schoolship goes into commis- 
sion in May the pupils will be fairly well 
advanced in practical navigation, and 
their theories will be put into use on a 
cruise which will take in every place of in- 
terest on the great lakes. 

Professor James Taft Hatfield of the 
Northwestern University, head of the de- 
partment of German, enlisted as deck hand 
in the navy in May, and returned in charge 
of a five-inch gun. He is quite a hero at 
Northwestern now. 


INDIANA. 
State Editor, ROBERT J. ALEY, Bloomington. 

J. D. Groves of Rome goes to Vincennes 
to take charge of the mathematics in the 
high school. He will also be the director 
of the gymnasium. Mr. Groves is a gradu- 
ate of both the state normal and the State 
University. 

George P. Weedman, for a number of 
years the superintendent of the Cannelton 
schools, goes to Rockport as principal of 
the high school. He succeeds O. P. Fore- 
man, who goes to Vincennes in a ‘like posi- 
tion. 

Sanford Bell, professor of pedagogy in 
the Northern Indiana normal school, has 
accepted the position of assistant professor 
of pedagogy in Indiana University. 

At the recent Republican convention, 
rank S. Jones, superintendent of the 
Tipton schools, was nominated for state 
superintendent. Mr. Jones is a thorough 
school man. He is a graduate of the 
Northern Indiana normal school, and of 
Indiana University. 

Superintendent Esary of Perry county 
made a new departure in institute work. 
He accomplished one line of work himself. 
He handled the subject of history like an 
expert institute worker. 

W. D. Chambers is the new superintend- 
ent at Redkey. Mr. Chambers is an ex- 
perienced teacher. He was formerly con- 
nected with the Borden Institute. 

J. C. Dodson is the new high school prin- 
cipal at Cambridge City. His brother, E. 
(|. Dodson, has charge of the mathematics 
and physics in the Cayuga high school. 

Miss Leva Foster, for a number of years 
superintendent of North Vernon, has ac- 
cepted the principalship of the Edinburg 
high school, 


MICHIGAN. 

Michigan University, established in 1837, 
is the oldest state university in this coun- 
try; Missouri dates from 1840; Wisconsin 
from 1848. Most of these institutions have 
yet to see a thirtieth birthday. Yet they 
havé nearly 30,000 students on their rolls. 
The state universities open their doors to 
young men and women alike, and by them 
the higher education is brought within the 
reach of the poorer class. These institu- 
tions are unsectarian, and yet they are 
religious in a better sense, and are exert- 
ing a great and beneficial influence upon 
the state and nation. 

GRAND RAPIDS. The school board 
has established the following rule: ‘‘The 
marriage of any woman teacher while in 
the employ of this board shall constitute a 
resignation. No married woman shall be 
eligible for appointment as teacher in the 
public schools of Grand Rapids. This rule 
must not be construed to apply to such 
teachers as may be under contract with 
this board at the time of the passage of 
this amendment.” 


WISCONSIN. 


MILWAUKEE. Mrs. Daniel Folkmar 
of this city has attracted considerable at- 
lention by the announcement of the results 
of an investigation as to the duration of 
school attendance among children, and her 
comments upon the subject. The result of 
her study, which is Western in its applica- 
tion, shows that the loss is great through 
the primary and grammar schools; that 
only three in 100 of those that started 
reach the high school, and only three in 
1,000 finish the high school course. The 
speaker furnished evidence to show that a 
similar condition exists in other cities of 
this country. Mrs. Folkmar alluded to the 
social and economic conditions of the 
country, the present scarcity of school 
buildings, and trained teachers, over- 
crowded courses of study, lack of proper 
appreciation for higher educational 
courses, and poor compulsory laws. And, 
in conclusion, she urged the necessity of 
stringent compulsory laws to keep the 
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Holden Patent Book Cover Co., 
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children at school until they have com- 
pleted a-more satisfactory course of study. 


MISSOURI. 

PARKVILLE. Park College, estab- 
lished by John A. McAfee at his place, is 
anique in character. In its regular colle- 
giate work it does not differ greatly from 
any ambitious small college, but in every 
other respect it stands alone. From the 
day of its opening in 1875, its support has 
depended entirely upon the generosity of 
its friends. All worthy applicants are re- 
ceived, whether or not they can pay 
tuition. These seventeen buildings com- 
pose the college, and the attendance is 
large. 

KANSAS. 

EMPORIA. F. B. Abbott of Boston has 
been elected to the chair of manual train- 
ing in the state normal school. The de- 
partment is a new one. 

WICHITA. D. K. Pearsons of Chicago 
has offered $50,000 to Fairmount College, 
on condition that $150,000 can be raised. 
President Morrison says he has_ the 
promise of $75,000 already from New Jer- 
sey and Vermont friends, and thinks the 
balance can be raised within six months, 


MINNESOTA. 

The attendance at the University sum- 
mer school is unusually large, and the in- 
terest is enthusiastic. One thousand two 
hundred and forty are enrolled as students, 
and many attend the lectures who are not 
registered. The lectures of Miss Estelle 
Darrah of the Mankato normal school on 
“Child Study” are attracting much atten- 
tion. Miss Bonnie Snow, supervisor of 
drawing in the Minneapolis schools, has 
charge of the art department, and her 
classes are well attended. 

A summer school for teachers is being 
conducted at Mankato. 

State High School Inspector George B. 
Aiton has just issued his annual report on 
the condition and needs of the state high 
schools of Minnesota. It is an able docu- 
ment, and shows a marked advance in the 
secondary education of the state. Con- 
cerning the progress of the year and the 
present conditions of the 100 high schools 
under his supervision, Mr. Aiton speaks in 
terms of the highest commendation. The 
total enrollment of high school students 
for the year 1897-8 is 11,377. The enroll- 
ment figures give Minneapolis a total of 
2,905 students and 333 graduates. St. Paul, 
1,662 students and 192 graduates. Of the 
small towns in the state, Rochester shows 
up amazingly well, both in point of at- 
tendance and number of graduates. The 


attendance was 150, and the graduates 
numbered twenty-five. Professor Frank 
Budlong is the energetic and efficient 


superintendent of the Rochester schools. 
With a population twice that of Rochester, 
Mankato made the same showing. Fergus 
Falls is a long way up towards the head 
with 135 students and twenty-two in the 
graduating class. An interesting feature 
of Inspector Aiton’s report is a table of as- 
sessed valuations and rates of taxation for 
school purposes in the different cities in 
the state supporting high schools, St. 
Paul pays a school tax of two and one-half 
mills, and Minneapolis four mills. Not 
another town nor city in the state pos- 
sesses a high school that pays less than a 
six-mill tax, and the average would be 
three times that figure. Winnebago City 
and Appleton each paid last year a tax of 
thirty-eight mills on the dollar for the 
privilege of good schools, and there are 
numerous other towns that pay twenty 
mills, or better. And Mr. Aiton declares 
that the greatest complaint against the 
cost of schools comes from those towns 
paying the lowest rate of school tax. 
Under the head of enrollment by subjects, 
Mr. Aiton regrets to announce a falling off 
in manual training. “It seems strange,” 


he says, in commenting on this phase of 
the report, ‘“‘that those subjects which are 
best adapted to create a genuine apprecia- 
tion of labor, and which contribute most 
directly to industrial prosperity, should be 
the first to feel the effects of financial 
stress. It is a grave mistake to suppose 
that the industrial arts in school are a 
luxury.”” Regarding the scheme of special 
instruction in common school branches, 
with a view to improve the quality of the 
teaching in the rural schools, he states 
that the plan has proven at once a success 
and a failure. ‘‘The importance and dig- 
nity of the common school branches have 
been asserted, the young people who have 
enrolled in the special classes have been 
benefited, and have, in turn, rendered 
service in the schools of these counties; 
but the great end desired by the promoters 
of the movement has not been realized. 
The illiterate teachers who swarm at the 
county examinations, who underbid com- 
petent instructors, and whose temporary 
worthless services are the bane of our dis- 
trict school system, and whose importu- 
nate claims are the plague of the county 
superintendent’s life, still hold the field in 
full foree. The opportunity which the 
city and state hold out to them is disre- 
garded.”’ The state superintendent of 
public instruction has made the awards of 
state aid to the rural school districts that 
have maintained superior standards dur- 
ing the year. It grants $50 to each of 400 
districts, with the view of making a roll 
of honor among the country schools. The 
offer is open to schools not in any incorpo- 
rated city. It is based on aterm of at 
least eight months, teachers having a first- 
grade county certificate, or some higher 
warrant, suitable buildings, library appa- 
ratus, and good sanitation. This is the 
first year that these awards have been 
made, and it is hoped that it will help to 
raise the standard of the rural schools. 
President L. C. Lord of the Moorhead 
normal is by rights entitled to the vacancy 
at Winona, but his administration at 
Moorhead has been so successful that the 
directors think he cannot well be spared 
from the northern part of the state. They 
therefore object strenuously to Mr. Lord’s 
transfer. The board adjourned to meet on 
the twenty-sixth for a final settlement of 
the vexed question. ©. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 
GEORGIA. 


State Editor, J. C. WOODWARD, Newman. 

This year’s convention of Georgia 
teachers was one of the largest in the his- 
tory of the association. Almost every 
improvement and reform in education in 
the state has grown out of the counsels of 
this important body. It has not only 
offered suggestions on local, private, and 
state questions of education, but it has 
also made itself strongly felt in local and 
state legislation. The work of the last 
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convention was quite definite. College 
entrance requirements was thoroughly 
discussed, and a satisfactory adjustment 
of minimum requirements was practically 
reached between the high schools and col- 
leges. Heretofore there has been no regu- 
larity in this matter, and pupils and in- 
stitutions have suffered great inconven- 
ience. A very important and timely work 
was the formulation and adoption of a 
state course of study for the public 
schools. The work of this committee will 
be a part of the state’s educational his- 
tory. Scarcely more far-reaching could 
any subject be than the earnest appeals 
for manual and industrial education in 
our high schools as advocated by Superin- 
tendent J. C. Woodward, President Lyman 
Hall, and Commissioner G. R. Glenn. The 
addresses of these gentlemen were warmly 
and enthusiastically received. The State 
Agricultural Society, an organization 
which has been strongly felt in legislation 
and state progress, has just endorsed this 
movement in education; and we are safe 
in saying that industrial school work will 
be the next great educational movement in 
Georgia. When we remember the state’s 
unsurpassed natural resources in the fer- 


- tility of her soil, the salubrity of her cli- 


mate, the motive power of her streams, 
the richness of her mineral and forest re- 
sources, and the indomitabie energy and 
courage of her people, the emphasis just 
laid upon industrial training means more 
than all else to the future of this great 
commonwealth. It is now an established 
fact that the Georgia School of Technology 
will have the textile department. Another 
important action by the association was 
the unanimous adoption of a resolution 
urging that the State University open 
regular summer sessions of graduate work 
for the benefit of the teachers. Very 
hopeful reports are made from every sec- 
tion of the state by the experts who have 
spent the summer in conducting county in- 
stitutes. Everywhere there has been gen- 
eral uplift and onlift. For the first time in 
the history of the state, the people will 
elect, in November, the state school com- 
missioner. Educationally, Georgia is rap- 
idly advancing. The school census just 
closed shows that much illiteracy has been 
banished, and that the school population 
has increased about eight per cent. 


ATTENTION, TEACHERS! 


Inductive Questions and Tables in U. 8S. Hist. 
and Civil Gov’t create interest, research, and thought. 
Recommended by school examivers and teachers every- 
where. So outlined to be used with any text-book. Mce- 
Kinley’s Adm’n included. $2.00 per doz., single copy 25e. 
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Too much stress can hardly be laid on the author’s 
ground principle, that where a method aims to regulate 
the modulations of the voice by rules, then inconsist- 
encies and lack of organic coherence begin to take the 
place of that sense of life which lies at the heart of 
every true product of art. On the contrary, where vocal 
expression is studied as a manifestation of the processes 
of thinking, there resuits the truer energy of the stu 
dent’s powers and the more natural unity of the com- 
plex elements of his expression.—Dr. Lyman Abbott, in 
The Outiook (from a review of the books of S. S. Curry, 
Ph.D., President of the School). 
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cution a literature and established it upon scien- 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


—The opening article in the September 
number of the New England Magazine is 
devoted to the career of Robert Gordon 
Hardie, the well-known portrait painter, 
There are likenesses of President Eliot 
of Harvard University, Hon. David Dud- 
ley Field, Chief Justice Marcus Morton, 
and other prominent men. ‘Monhegan, 
Historical and Picturesque,” is treated 
by A. G. Pettengill. A history of ‘Fire 
Insurance in New England” is contributed 
by Charles W. Burpee. His article is fully 
illustrated. George Sheldon writes of a 
certain “Little Brown House on the Al- 
bany Road,”’ in Old Deerfield, Mass. Rev. 
William E. Barton has an account of his 
“Quest of an Ancestor,” wherein he de- 
seribes a little journey he took while en- 
gaged in such a search. Many of his own 
photographs are used to illustrate his nar- 
rative. Rev. George Willis Cooke con- 
tributes the doings of the Saturday Club, 
which held monthly meetings in Boston, 
and was composed of such men as Emer- 
son, Longfellow, Agassiz, Lowell, Holmes, 
and Hawthorne. Raymond L. Bridgman 
has a thoughtful article entitled 
“Brute or Man-—-the Annexation Problem.”’ 
“Among Friends” is an interesting account 
of the Quakers in colonial times by Alice 
Morse Earle. The Editor’s Table is de- 
voted to the questions which the meri- 
can people have to face now that the war 
is over. There are two good stories, one 
by Alice Brown entitled.‘‘A Last Assemb- 
ling.”” and the other by Florence Tinsley 
Cox entitled “The Rising of Caleb Bal- 
lard,’—and the usual amount of good 
poetry. Boston, Mass.: Warren F. Kel- 
logg, 5 Park square. 


—The leading article in Appletons’ 
Popular Science Monthly for September is 
an illustrated account of “The Geological 
Water Ways Across Central America,” by 
J. W. Spencer, the geologist. ‘Curiosities 
of American Coinage,” by A. E. Outer- 
bridge, Jr., gives an interesting history of 
the work done at our mints since the first 
one was established in Massachusetts in 
1652. Chapter III. in Dr. Collier’s series 
on “The Evolution of Colonies” takes up 


the question of the relation between the . 


immigrants and the indigenes. A. B. 


*Ronne discusses the dangers to this coun- 


try arising from our present tendency 
toward militarism.“‘The Results of Manual 
Training” is the title of Professor Hen- 
derson’s fourth installment in his series on 
“The Philosophy of Manual Training.” 
M. A. de Mortillet is the author of a short 
study in archaeology under the title 
“Christianized Megalithic Monuments,” 
The number is closed by a readable sketch 
of Charles Goodyear, the discoverer of the 
process of vulcanization. The titles in the 
Editor’s Table are “Living and Dying Na- 
tions’ and “Competition and Socialism.” 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. Fifty 
cents a number; $5.00 a year. 


—Interest and timeliness of subject ren- 
der the contents of the September North 
American Review valuable to all classes of 
readers. “The Problem of the Pailip- 
pines” is discussed by the Rt. Hon. Sir 
Charles W. Dilke, Bart., M. P., the Hon. 
John Barrett, late United States minister 
to Siam, and Hugh H. Lusk. ‘Literature 
for Children” is treated by Richard Bur- 
ton John J. Claney, M. P., writes on 
“The Latest Reform in Ireland.” Burn- 
side Foster, M. D., deals with the subject 
of “Leprosy and the Hawaiian Annexa- 
tion.” Sir Richard Temple, Bart., G. C, S. 
l., writes on “An Anglo-American versus 
a European Combination.” ‘What is to 
Be Done with Cuba?” affords seop? for an 
able paper by Mayo W. Hazeltine. C. A. 
Conant, in “The Kconom'e Basis of ‘Im- 
perialism,’”’ dwells on to-day’s new vuut- 
lets for American capital. The essay by 
Charles Minor Blackford, Jr., M. D., is on 
“The Exploration of the Sea.” Emilio 
Castelar has a paper on “Prince von Bis- 
marck.”" Other topics dealt with are: 
“Great Teachers,” by Professor T. W. 
Hunt; “Capture Upon the Sea,”’ by Daniel 
Chauncey Brewer; and “Cash versus 
Glory,” by Edward P. Jackson. New 
York: 38 East Fourteenth street. Price, 
$5.00 a year; 50 cents a copy. 


—The Forum for September, edited by 
J. M. Rice, contains: ‘The Balloon in 
Warfare,” by Professor H. Hergesell; 
“Tsolation or Imperialism?” by Hon. John 
R. Procter; ‘Lessons of Our War Loan,” 
by Hon. Frank A. Vanderlip; “Our Inter- 
est in the Next Congress of the Powers,” 
by Hon. Truxtun Beale; “The Significance 
of the Oregon Election,” by Wallace Me- 
Camant; “The Pilgrimage to the Klon- 
dyke and Its Outcome,” by Frederick 
Palmer; “The Course of Human Develop- 


ment,” by W. J. McGee; “Democratic 
Art,” by Oscar Lovell Triggs; “The New 
Psychology and the Consulting Psycholo- 
gist,” by Josiah Royce; “Gold and Other 
Resources of the Far West,” by J. A. 
Latcha; “Our Public Grazing-Lands,” by 
Frederick V. Coville; and “The Plays of 
Arthur Wing Pinero,” by Gustav Kobbe. 
New York: The Forum Publishing Com- 
pany, 111 Fifth avenue. Price, $3.00 a 
year; 35 cents a copy. 


—The handsome external appearance of 
Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly for Sep- 
tember is borne out by an exceptionally at- 
tractive table of contents. The leading 
article, “A Warship’s Battery,” by Henry 
Harrison Lewis, tells how the great guns 
are placed and worked, and is illustrated 
with some splendid pictures of our victo- 
rious ships in action at Manila and Santi- 
ago. Another article of historical as well 
as picturesque value is John P. Ritter’s 
“Story of Wyoming the Beautiful.” The 
artistic rambles in Holland of Bisbing, tie 
celebrated American cattle painter, are 
chronicled, with some original sketches by 
his friend, J. M. Erwin. Katharine Tynan 
contributes some charming notes upon 
“The Irish People at Home,” accompany- 
ing half a dozen characteristic pictures by 
Heimick. The tenth and final paper of the 
Religious Denomination series is “The 
Roman Catholics,” by the Rev, A. P. 
Doyle. “The Soldier’s Tent,’ by Carmen 
Sylva, the gifted queen of Roumania, will 
rank ag one of the most beautiful war 
lyrics of modern times. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The S¢, Nicholas for September; terms, $3.00 a 
year. New York. 
Ladies’ Home Journal tor September ; terms, $1.00 
ayear, Philadelphia. 
The Magazine of Art for September; terms, $3.50 
year, New York 
« The Quiver for September; terms, $1.50 a year. 
New York. 
Cassell’s Magazine for September; terms, $1.50 
a year. New York. 
The Century Mayazine for September; terms, 
$4.00 a year. New York. 
Lippincott’s for September; terms, $3.00 a year. 
Philadelphia. 
The Homiletic Review tor September; terms, 
$2.50 a year. New York. 
Appletons’ Popular Science Monthly for Septem- 
ber; terms, $5.00 a year. New York. 
The School Review for September; terms, $1.50 a 
year. Chicago. 
Outing for September; terms, $5.00 a year, New 
York. 
The Chautauquan for September; terms, $2.00 a 
year. Meadville, Pa. 
The Yorum for September; terms, $3.00 a year. 
New York. 
The American Kitchen Magazine for September ; 
terms, $1.00 a year. Boston, 
Werner's Magazine tor September; terms, $2.00 a 
year. New York. 
The Catholic World for September; terms, $3.00 a 
year, New York 
The Journal of the Franklin Institute for Septem- 
ber; terms, $5.00a year. Philadelphia. 


LOW RATES T0 THE WEST. 


If you are going West, inquire about 
rates via the Nickel Plate road, and you 
will find that they are lower than via other 


lines. The service is unexcelled, consist- 
ing, as it does, of three fast express trains 
in each direction, daily, between Buffalo, 
Krie, Cleveland, Fostoria, Fort Wayne, 
and Chicago. The trains are made up of 
modern day coachés, brilliantly lighted by 
the celebrated “Pintsch’” gas, heated by 
steam, and provided with marble lava- 
tories, while the sleeping cars are of the 
latest pattern. Colored porters are in 
charge of day coaches on through trains to 
look after the comfort of passengers, and 
especially the ladies and children. The 
dining car service, as well as that of the 
meal stations, is rapidly gaining a national 
reputation for excellence. Close connec- 
tion is made at Chicago with the trains of 
all Western roads, and all trains of the 
Nickel Plate road now arrive at and depart 
from the Van Buren St. Union passenger 
station, which has long been regarded as 
the most convenient station in Chicago. 
Through buffet vestibuled Wagner sleep- 
ing cars are run every day between Bos- 
ton and Chicago via Fitchburg, West 
Shore, and Nickel Plate roads, while con- 
nection is made with all others roads in 
New England. 

For information, tickets, sleeping car 
reservations, etc., call upon your nearest 
ticket agent, or address F. W. Tibbetts, N. 
KE. P. A., Nickel Plate road, 258 Washing- 
ton street, Boston, Mass. sepl-6t 


Mrs. Winslow's “soothing Syrup uas 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for 
their children while Teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, softens 
the gums, allays all Pains, cures Wind 
Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for Diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by Druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Wins- 
low’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five cents 
a bottle, 
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No American should be without it. 


‘Exactly the magazine that the busy man or 
woman, who wishes to keep intelligently 
informed concerning the world’s movements, 
needs,”—Union Signal, Chicago. 


Published Quarterly at $1.50 a Year. Specimen Pages, Free. . 


— 


New England Publishing Company, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
Winship 
Teachers’ 
Agency 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Positions filled in every part of 
the country. 


We want Teachers 


OF ALL GRADES. 


Send for registration blanks and circulars. 


W. F. JARVIS, Manacer. 


Topeka, Kan.: H. C, FELLOW, 
Akron, Ohio: Miss R. B. FINDLEY. 


Personal selections made for Schoo! 
Officers, with due regard to quali- 
tications and fitness of candidates. 


SUPERINTENDENTS 


may rely upon our efforts. 


With the opening of our new office at Akron, Ohio, we are better 
prepared than ever before to work for the interests of our members. 
Miss Rena B. Findley, who will have charge there, comes to us 
with a ripe experience and personal knowledge of school affairs 
and officials. We cordially recommend her to teachers and super- 
mtendents. 


W* have at this time very many cals] for teachers of all 
grades. If you desire to change, write us for particulars. 
We can assure competent instructors positions during any part of 
the year. Our method of making personal recommendations to 
Superintendents and School Boards enhances the value of this 
agency to our members. We never notify candidates of vacancies 
unless we feel sure that such notification will be of value to them. 
Teachers seeking positions or promotions should register at once. 
No charge to school officers for service rendered. Forms and 
circulars free. 


WM. F. JARVIS, Manager, 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


THE GREATEST EDUCATIONAL DOCUMENT OF THE DAY. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE OF FIFTEEN 


Dr. W. T. Harris, A. S. Draper, H. S. Tarbell. 
WITH DEBATE. 


Paper, 148 pages. 
Price, 15 cents. 


Ten or more copies to one address, 10 cents each. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


CHICAGO: BOSTON: 
203 Michigan Avenue. 3 Somerset Street. 
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Some New Books. Teachers’ Agencies. 


4 Title. Author. Publisher. Price, I HAVE HAD such unsatisfactory experience with agencies, wrote Frederick T. Swan on July 15, “ that 
Masson. Life Publishing Co., N. Y. "| sing! I have almost lost faith in them. Two of those to which | belong have never sent me a 
Clews. J. 8. Ogilvie Co., $1.00 cation of a vacancy, and, what is more, besides the acknowledgment of the receipt of my registration 

Chambers. a 1,00 | of which I should pty you the regular tive per cent. commission, and also the regular registration fee.” Though 
Thackeray. Harper & Bros., N. Y. 1.75 | Mr. Swan was a good candidate, being a graduate both of the Potsdam Normal and of Michigan University, we re- 
The Paternal State in France and Germany.........._ Gaullieser. es ary rn “ 1.25 lied, as always, that to give to a man who had not — the EXPERI ENCE was not fair to the latter, and 
Labor Copartnership................s.sss0s00es0s ee Lloyd. “ as ‘“ “ 1.00 | tee in advance the same chance with those who had paid it 4 that we could not consider his 
"y TmerTnn...............5.0. Greene. ie a a a 125 name unless the fee accompanied the blank, On July 19 he wrote, sending the blank and enclosing the fee. On 
Willi is to John 8. Dwiat Cook Kd | Aug. 22 we telegraphed him to meet the wife of the director of Tome Institute, then at Gouverneur, N. Y., and 
of George am Curtis to Johns. Dwight Sooke. ( Ed.) 1.50 on Aug. 31 we received a letter from the director, sayimg: “| have Frederick T, Swan’s acceptance of the work in Latin 
Elementary Baglish.......ssesscoee Ter ere ayte. American Book Co., N. Y. 35 | and Greek of this school, salary, g1,150. I sincerely hope he will justify your good words WITH AGENCI ES 
Book 1) de aes {Ed. N.Y. .50 | forhim.” So Mr. Swan will now beable to report that he has had satisfactory experience 

‘lems in Arithmetic—(Book jay. . H. Sanborn & Co,, Boston. — 

8 for Seekers..... Spurgeon. The Union Press, Pa. THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY................C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 

‘ 

Little Journeys—Daniel Webster.................... Hubbard, G. P. Putnam's Sons, N.Y. -10 TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 101 Auditorium Building, 

« é@ Cuban Spy (Comedy-Drama).................005 Jumsut, Penn Publishing Co.. Pa. 15 Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3,700. Seeks Teachers who are 

Brown. [Ed.] A. 8. Barnes & Co., N. Y. 1,20 ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y, 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES, OF AMERICA, Che Athert & Clark Teachers’ Aaencp 


Paper. P 

es 

We desire to call special attention to American Journal ot Education..8t. Louis, Mo. THIRTEENTH YEAR. PULLMAN BUILDING, CHICAGO. 
the advertisement of Sheldon & Co., on | American Primary Teacher...... Boston, Mass. The largest Agency in the West. Branch Ofice: Des Moines, Iowa. 

y. , | American School Board Journal. Milwaukee, Wis. 
first page of the Journal, of Williams’ | Colorado School Journal. Denver, Col. 


“Choice Literature,” five books, three 
or grades. These are books of rare excel- | Educacional News.. ... ...» Newark, Del. and FOREICN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
ly lence, and every library should have York, every department of instruction; recommends schools to parents. Call on or address 
A sho ‘lorida School Exponent......... acksonville, Fla. M 
more or less copies of the series in use. nd. | “Mrs. J. YounGc-FULTon, + + 23 Union Square, New York. 


They are being introduced in all parts of lowa Normal Monthly... ......... Dubuque, lowa, 


Journal of Education............. Boston, Mass. 
the country. Journal of Binghamton, N.Y. eC | S e ac rs e Nn | es 
Kindergarten Review.... ........Springfield, Mass. 


Michigan Moderator......... ....Lansing, Mich. 
Midland Sch@ols.............00008 Des Moines, la EVERETT O. FISK & CO. Proprietors. 
Missouri School Journal...... ... Jefferson City, Mo. ’ 
What woman founded Mount Holyoke Northwestern Journal of Education. .Lincola, Heb. Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 
Ohio Educational Monthly....... ‘olumbus io, 
Seminary? Mary Lyon. Pennsylvania School Journal. ...Lancaster, Pa. 318 Wabesh aves’ Side, 
*opular Educator, oston, Mass. 30) ldg. § isc 4 
Primary School............ err New York, N.Y. 
Public Bohool Bloomington, Ill. C. A. SCOTT & CO., Props., 2A Lea- 
ill find School Bulletin..... Syracuse, N.Y. E | FA EN con St., Boston, and 169 Wabash 
of At Tight over Minneapoits, Ave., Chicago, Send for Agency Manual. 
The GRAND UNION HOTEL School News and Practical Educator. Taylorville, Il. 
Fourth Ave. 41st and 42d Sts., New¥orn Ny. | Lhe PRATT TEACH ERS’ A GENCY 70 Fifth Ave., New York 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NEW YURK. Teachers’ World......... cast New York, N. Y, WM. O. PRATT, Manager 
Central for shove yy Texas School Journal........... .. Austin, Texas. 
ms. peor Day an pw “isconsin Journa) of Education. son 8. 
Wie, | SYRACUSE ‘TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
NOAH LEONARD, A.M., Manager, 37 The Hier, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Music, Penmanshi Commercial Branches, Manual Training, Phy sical Culture. 00 and 
HELPS FOR T { CH. RS Stenography. OUR FAITHFUL SERVICES Guarantee Satisfaction. | graduates wanted. 
e 
ERE is no better time to secure a school than now -- no better way 
than through 
SONGS AND SONG GAMES. TEACHERS’ HELP MANUALS. THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF N. E., 
, F. B. SPAULDING, Manager. 36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
For the Little People. Paper, 25 cents each, or 5 copies for $1.00. OVER 2,900 POSITIONS FILLED. Long distance telephone, 
Arranged by M. E. Cortina, Teacher 1. Practical Grammar. ‘ 500 _Exer- “Y with successful experience or special preparation for teaching wanted 
Training School, Providence, R. 1. cises, Edited by Seymour Eaton, Fifteenth KAC for first-class positions. Write for information concerning the National 
@) Second edition. Price, 25 cents. ? panes gone ontains over 500 exercises adapted Educational Bureau, and learn what we are doing for teachers in Penn- 
li- Primary and Kindergarten teachers will be de- a § 8. = sylvania and other States. ‘our teen years experience. Address 
lighted with this new collection of charming Songs,|2Q. Manual of Correspondence. Edited R. L. MYERS & CO., 122 and 124 Market St., HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 
Ss. Song Games, Marches, and Exercise Games for the by Seymour Eaton. Twenty-seventh thousand. 
little ones. A complete course of instruction . social a 
business correspondence; with a large variety A AC Ss’ AGE 
PRIMARY FRIDAY AFTERNOONS, forms andexercises. LBANY TEACHER NCY 
‘sing 3. Mechanics’ Arithmetic. By W. V.| Provides Good Teachers for Good Schools, | !f in seareh of either, you may find it 
Selections for Memorising. Wright, B. A. Thirteenth thousand. Contains] Provides Good Schools for Good Teachers. | fegurd to your fully im 
By 8. C. Peanovy. Second edition. Paper’ nearly 700 problems in practical measurcment HARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor, 24 State St., ALBANY, N.Y. 
Price, 25 cents suitable tor beginners, with answers. 
2! 
A charming collecti n of poems written to answer}4, Kasy Problems for Young Think- 5 
the needs found in the first two or three years of ers. Baie by Seymour Eaton, Twelfth thou- SO UTH WESTERN TEACHE RS AG ENC Y. : 
school life, especially the first. . sand. Contains over 800 exercises and problems, CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Cumb. Presbyterian Bldg., NASHVILLE, TENN. 
It was the aim of the author to have some point or with answers, for review work in the lower Th 8 th d W t offer better advantages fo aapiting teachers than any other section, THK SouTH- 
moral embodied in each, and thus through the grammar grades. e sou an es WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 
child’s natural love of rhythm more strongly impress as . P . in that field. For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 
the lesson. . Catch Questions in Arithmetic. 
By Rev. A. D. Capel, B. A. Twelfth thousand, 
CHALK - MARKS Contains over 600 exercises and problems, With| @@SSSSSSCSSSSSSSsSssssssssssssessessesesess 
2a iad e have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
For the Blackboard. 6. 100 Lessons in Composition. By Winshi i ott at tion oun 
Drawn by D. R. Avospurc, Author of| W.H. Huston, Toronto, This book contains 400 every ry. 
yractical exercises, and is one of the most valua- | 
‘* Drawing Simplified.” Price, 20 cents. le works on composition ever written, eachers . 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
A series of nearly 300 outline drawings designed P AKRON, OHIO. WM. F. JARVIS | 
he least} Manual of Rhymes, Selections, and A , _F. 

s. manner that if an attempt is made to reproduce all grades will gladly welcome this book o reece eeeewws 

{ them, the right way will be pane naturall ane charming selections, It meets a great need, a id titi 

D) drawings are 80 sitnple as to need no special direc- 8. 40 Frid Aft ns. By Seymour| —————---——— as 

tions. They are axioms. Perspective has 4 Tiday Atternoons. by sey 

LO eliminated from them entirely. The drawings may - CHERMERHORN’S Teachers Agency G Oo TO KELL OG G’S. 

. be used for object lessons, numbers, language, and te Bae aa the work ts adapted to all deans Oldest and best known in U.S. Supr. MAXSON 01 .’lainfield, N. J., formerly a New 

1s busy work, or as drawing cards. LH scheols . Established 1855 England Supt., says that when he wants teachers, 

tablis ¥ “Linvariably go to 
a8 GYMNASTIC CARDS 9. Common Sense Exercises in Geog- 3 East 14th St., New York. Last summer, at three different times, in compe- 
Of h Li raphy. Seymour Eaton. Every teacher of with candi- 
, the n stem. Geography will be delighted with this Manual. x dates were elected at Plainfield for Drawing, Com- 

> It is of Hxvercises,— not ordinary ques- TEACHERS’ AGENCY mercial, and Sciences ; total, $2,750. 

Be By F. A. Morsk, I rincipal Sherwin School, tions,— such as will require original thinking on OF RELIABLE Bureau ee mn. 6. KELLOGG, Manager, 

| Boston, Mass. In three series. Price, 15 the part of both teacher and pupil. nine years ago on the 61 East Ninth St., 

( ’ . American ana Foreign Teachers, Professors, and | recommendation plan. N.Y, CITY 
cents each. The three series to one ad- Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities. Colleges, {| 
dress, 35 cents. ILLUSTRATED LESSONS. Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars of choice ’ 

These cards, containing graded exercises, have schools ‘carefully recommended to parents. selling | The TEACHERS EXCHANGE 
There a recular| var ,S, f achool property. 
been prepared with great care. There 18a regular] or the Kindergarten and Primary School, and senting 
srogression from card to card, and from one series 5 ‘ 258 
the next, and the various movements have been with paper-folding. superior teachers. Our recommend- 
! ed in botl ima ar sramimar ations have weight with school officials, 
ARY SILLIMAN ELLE St. Jo SAR- 
AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU HEN WRITING toour advertisers, please 
MANUAL OF GYMNASTICS. son, and Abbie M. Wuirr. Paper. 76 pp. Teachers Wante (2ist Year.) 8ST. Louis. Mo. mention the Journal of Kdneation.” 
Revised and Enlarged Edition. rice, Price, 25 cents. 
25 cents. IME ROTISES on SUBSCRIBERS to theJouRNAL The Journal of Education is published 
Contains plain, simple, and practical exercises for EXERCISES the AMERICAN FLAG. can have their subscriptions ad- weekly at $2.50 “ year. To ihe the 
Gymnastic Traming in the schools, many of them Compiled by Warren WINTHROP. Paper. vanced siz mo ths by sending a - , ft | ity of its bscrib 
being set to the music of familiar tunes, with easy Beles. 90 conte new yearly 71 wishes of a large majorityo subse 
lessons as to their application, rice, ce ‘St. Sines. ers, it is sent regularly until definitely or- 


dered to be discontinued, but will be dis- 
Teachers who are willin gtodevotea}| continued on expiration, if the subscriber 


These books will be sent to any address, postpaid, on receipt of price. Wanted, art of their spare time to soliciting | so desires. Please send remittances by 
orders for our Educational Publications, to write us 
for particulars. We pay liberal commissions, and| draft, postal, or express order, or regis- 


furnish all necessary supplies free of cost. Address tered lett to th blish: _N Eng- 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY | taeda fo, the publaore, Now 
BOSTON: 
CHICAGO: 3 Somerset Street. When writing to our advertisers, please mention this journal 


203 Michigan Avenue. 
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NEW BOOKS 
NEW METHODS 


BY AN INDEPENDENT COMPANY. 


The Best Modern Books. 


GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES — PRIMARY. 
dy 19 New sociological reader on the bu- 
WAROUND THE WORLD.” man and industrial phases of unique 
eople of the World; far ahead of any similar book in up-to-date 


. site eatures. ‘/ think it one of the best things ever printed for primary 
WE ARE WIDE AWAKE. work,’— ORVILLE T, BRIGHT, Supt., Cook County, 


, Earliest Days in America. (New.) An Historical Reader, covering 
INDIANS AND PIONEER the Prehistoric and early Colonial days. Many authentic and beautiful 
illustrations by B. E. Hazard, and 8. T. Dutton, Superintendent of Schools, Brookline, Mass. “A book of 
rare merit. lt is safe to say that this book is one of the most attractive up-to-date historical teat- 
books in print.’’— C. F. CARROLL, Supt., Worcester, Mass. 


INDUCTIVE METHOD, “ It is decidedly the best 
ATWOOD 'S STANDARD SCHOOL ALGEBRA. all-around School Algebra iam acquainted with.” 
Rosr, P, Keer, Prin. Norwich Free Academy, Norwich, Conn, 
_ By Dr. R. B. Smiru and Supt. E. C, WILLARD, Stamford, Ct, 
STANDARD SCHOOL PHYSIOLOGY. “71t embodies the best features of the best books of this kind. 
— Prof. L. C, WILLIAMS, Cheltenham Academy, Ogontz, Pa. 
’ “ It is by far the best and most complete thing of 
SMITH'S EASY EXPERIMENTS IN PHYSICS. the kind I have ever seen.” — Prot. J. G, BROWN, 
Illinois State Normal University. 


All of our books are made from new plates, and represent the very best up-to-date modern treatment 
of their respective geen from the standpoint of progressive educators. Before ordering others, do 
not fail to examine such successful books as the MORSE SPELLER, by SUPERINTENDENT DUTTON; 
PHONETIC READER, by SUPERINTENDENT DEANE of Bridgeport ; FORD’S NATURE’S BYWAYS, 
BURTON'S HISTORICAL READER —Story of the Indians of New England; THOMPSON’S FAIRY 
TALE AND FABLE; our NEW CENTURY DEVELOPMENT MAPS; INTERMEDIAL COPY 
BOOKS, and many other choice books on our list. 


Now is the time to buy Thompson's Nature Calendar — Log Book of Nature, with space for memo- 
randum for four years. 


THE MORSE COMPANY, Publishers, 
Main Ofice: 96 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Boston Office: 36 Bromfield St. 
Chicago Office: Fisher Building. 


SILVER, BURDETT & GOMPANY, Pubiish 


ers, 


Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
29-33 KB. 19th St, 262-264 Wabash Ave, 1328 Arch St. 


BOSTON 
110-112 Boylston St, 


“A delightful book for supplementary reading.” 


CHILD STUDY OF THE CLASSICS. 


TALES FROM MYTHOLOGY. 
x 


By GRACE ADELE PIERCE. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, : 
CHICAGO: BOSTON : 


x 
x It has long been the opinion of the author of this little book that children should be 
s taught rea/ literature from the beginning; that they should know the names and somewhat 
of the works of great authors at an early age. 
x With this thought and object in view, CHILD Srupy OF THE CLAssIcs has been written. 
. In order to prepare the mind of the child for the most profitable reception of the 
later classics in literature, the author has endeavored to impart, as concisely and attractively 
A as possible, a knowledge of the earlier classics. 
This little volume is beautifully printed on the best quality of paper, fully illustrated, 
with attractive board binding, making a valuable addition to any list of books for supplemen- 
tary reading. 
» 


Boards, Illustrated. . . . Price, 40 Cents. 


Liberal discount for introduction. 


203 Michigan Avenue. 3 Somerset Street. 


Preparing for Examination in 
Teacher s | DESIRING TO TEACH HISTORY 
SHOULD HAVE 


FOSTER’S ° Historical ‘ Outline ‘ Manual. 


Clear. Concise. Comprehensive. 


Acknowledged by LEADING EDUCATORS as the BEST WORK EXTANT for 

Students and Teachers of History in Common Schools, Normal Schools, 
County Normal Institutes, Summer Schools, and Colleges. 

j 1. Systematic Historical Chains of Events. 

‘ 2. Comprehensive Outlines on all Financial Policies. 

Admirable 3- Unique, specially copyrighted Campaign War Maps. 

. 4, 4. Political Parties — origin, leaders, principles, and downfall. 

Features 5. All Important Treaties made by the United States. 

6. Movements toward Confederation. 

7. Noted American Authors and Historical Literary Productions. 


Paper Cover, 146 pages, postpaid, 30 cents. Liberal Discounts for Class Use. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


ie CHICAGO: e BOSTON : 
203 Michigan Avenue, 3 Somerset Street. 


PATRIOTIC SELECTIONS 7 
Songs of History. | 


By Hezekian Burrerworrn, of the “ Youth’s Companion”; author of Zig- 
zag Journeys,” etc. Second Edition. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. . . BOSTON and CHICAGO. 


Poems and Ballads upon Important Episodes in American History. 


leather. Smail Pica type, xxi. + 561 pages. 


Little Rock, Ark. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
New Haven, Conn. 
Washington, D.C. 
Augusta, Ga, 
Springfield, Ill. 
es Moines, Ia. 
Covington, Ky. 


4 Park St., Boston. 


11 East 17th St., New York. 


A SCHOOL HISTORY BY A GREAT HISTORIAN 


A History of the United States for Schools 


By JOHN FISKE 


With Topical Analysis, Suggestive Questions, and Directions for Teachers 
By FRANK ALPINE HILL 


FISKE’S HISTORY OF ‘THE UNITED STATES contains 230 illustrations (ir cluding Maps 
not colored), 5 full-page colored Maps, and 2 double-page colored Maps. Crown Svo, half 


$1.00, 


Mr. Fiske has brought down the book to date with an account of the 
Spanish-American War to the signing of the Protocol, August 12, 1898. 


A partial list of some of the larger cities of the United States in the public schools of which 
John Fiske’s History of the United States is in use: 


Baltimore, 
Worcester, Mass. 
Ann Arbor, Mich, 
St. Louts, Mo. 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Concord, N.H. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Portland, Me. New York, N. Y. 


The History has just been adopted by the State Boards of Education of 
VIRGINIA and DELAWARE. 


Md. Cleveland, O. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pawtucket, R. I. 
Galveston, Texas. 
Brattleboro, Vt. 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 


A Descriptive Circular sent on Application. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


378-388 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Just published; First Lessons in French. 
First Lessons in German. 


Circular sent on application, 


Stern's School of Banquages ¥. tit 


One thousand and fourteen students received instruction from our Professors during the past year. 
Special attention paid to teachers who wish to teach the French and German. 


Ready soon: Grammaire Francaise. 


Address as above,— 


27 East 44th St., New York. 


Publishers. 


Write for Catal 

UNIVERSITY 

Any _ Information. 


PUBLISHING; 


ee 43-47 East 10th St., 
COMPANY ea: je New Yorke 


N. B. Dept., 352 Washington Street, 
+++ Boston, Mass. 


ALL PROGRESSIVE TEACHERS OF GREEK 


WILL USE THE BEST. 


The Beginner’s Greek Book. 
By IVORY FRANKLIN FRISBER, Ph.D. 

WHAT SKILLED EDUCATORS SAY: 
“By applying the principles of pedagogy, it is a great 
advance over the older grammars and lesson books.” 
“Tt is unquestionably the best beginner’s book in print.” 
—“It will enable the beginner to accomplish the maxi- 
mum of work with the minimum of time and effort.”’ 


EDW. W. BABB & CO., Boston, Mass. 


© ©© © 
School Books 
©) And at New York prices, singly © 


or by the dozen, may be obtained 
second-hand or new, by any boy or 


irl in th hamlet, 
or official anywhere, and” © 
= 
©) Delivery prepaid 
\ Brand new, complete alphabetical 
©) catalogue, /ree, of school books of ad ©) 
ZF fudlishers, if you mention this ad. N= 
HINDS & NOBLE 
©) 4 Cooper Institute New York City ©) 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


REMINISCENCES OF SCHOOL LIFE 


An Autobiography. 


BY 
HIRAM ORCOTT, LL.D. 


WHAT READERS THINK OF IT. 


From Judge CONANT, Greenfield, Mass. : 

Il expected a good deal, but the half had not been 
told me. I had to tinish it at one sitting. It is ad- 
mirable and true, 

From Gen. HOBART, of Milwaukee, Wis. : 

You have written a book that will live the next 
hundred years. 

From Rev. WM. 8S. PALMER, D.D., Norwich, Conn. : 

I have read your ** Reminiscences of School Life” 
with absorbing interest. It is not only suited to in- 
terest every survivor of your 5,000 students, all of 
whom are your friends, but the general reader, and 
especially school officers and school teachers. 


1 volume, with Portrait. 
12mo, Cloth, Price, #1,.25. 


For sale by NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING Cox, or 
sent by mail on receipt of the price by HIRAM 


ORCUTT, 165 Harvard St., DorcuRSTER, MASS. 


| 


| IS THERE A SCIENCE OF PEDAGOGY? By 


EDUCATIONAL WAIFS. 


Albert E. Winship. 27 pages. Price, 15 cents. 


MUSIC IN SCHOOLS. By Albert E. Winship 
Price, 10 cents. 

HISTORY FOR TEACHERS. Blake, 
Contains an Outline of Historical Study from the 
First to the Eighth Century, inclusive. Price, 
15 cents. 

TWO PREMIUM ESSAYS. 

1. Oral Teaching: Its Proper Limits and Meth- 
ods. By Hon. J. W. Dickinson, Boston, 
2. The Proper Fanetions of the Free High 
School. By Horace H. Morgan, St. Louis, Mo. 
These two valuable essays published in one pam- 
phiet. 48 pages. Price, 15 cents. 

GREEK AND LATIN AT SIGHT. Methods of 
Teaching. By Profs. John W. White and A. C. 
Richardson, 35 pages. Price, 15 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


Zoucational Jnstitutions 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1415 Walnut St. 


Pennsylvania College of Dental Surgery 


Forty-third Annual Session opens October 1, 
1898. ‘Three years’ graded course in lectures, 
quizzes, and clinics. Women admitted. For in 


formation, address 
Dr. C. N. PEIRCE, Dean 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Addressthe Registrar. w 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
YHE CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, Specta! 


Course jor Supervisors of Music in Public Schools. 
Pupils prepared for church and concert engage 
ments. Piano instruction, Mason and Virgil metb- 
ods combined. For circulars apply to 

Miss JULIA E, CRANE, Director, Potsdam, N.Y. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SOUHOOL, established 

for the advancement of art education, and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 

For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 

w G. H, BARTLETT, Principal. 


NORMAL SOHOUL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
For circulars address 
w HENRY Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w A. G. BoypEN, A.M 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For ladies only. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w . P, BEOKWITH. 


TATK NORMAL SOHOOL, WesTrFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 
For catalogues address 
CHARLES 8. CHAPIN, Principal. _ 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FircHBURG, Mass. 
For both sexes, For catalogues address 
JOHN G. THOMPSON, Principal. 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 
Goon LECTURERS and INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 

Address WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
8 Somerset Street, Bostor. 
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